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“The so called ‘profit system,’ denounced by social- 
ists and by well meaning moralists under the influence 
of Marx, is one which creates profit for the purpose of 
liquidating the double burden of ground rent and 
taxation prior to considering the claims of labor upon 
the industrial output. And if the Marxians are to carry 
their propaganda onward to success, the burden of 
proof is upon them to show that the kind of profit 
system which they execrate will continue in a regime 
of competition between units of tax-free capital un- 
fettered by monopoly of the ground.” 

From BURNING QUESTION: Making Your Living 
in a Monopolized World, pp. 68-69. 


ECONOMIC FUNDAMENTALS 
POSTPONED BY MARX IN 
“COMMUNIST MANIFESTO" 
AND IN "DAS KAPITAL" 


The claim that “privately owned tools of produc- 
tion” are the force which degrades and exploits Labor 
is the central thesis of socialism and communism, ex- 
pressed in Marx’s “Communist Manifesto” and in his 
“Das Kapital.” After writing these publications, Marx 
discovered (too late) that prior to the Industrial 
Revolution the masses of the country folk of Britain 
had been evicted from the soil by land monopoly, and 


flung into the towns. 


GROUND RENT TO 
GROUND LANDLORDS; 
TAXES TO STATE 


Capital has always been compelled, directly or in- 
directly, to liquidate ground rent and taxes before 


payment of wages to Labor. 


LABOR FIGHTS CAPITALIST 
AS ENEMY No. 1 


Wholly aside from and independently of socialism 
and communism, Labor has fought Capital for gen- 
erations on the fallacious assumption that privately 
owned labor-saving machinery is the instrument which 


degrades and exploits the workingman. 





No Socialist—No Communist 
Can Answer This Proposition 


LABOR'S FALLACY 
ENDORSED BY MARX 


Marx gained world-wide attention by underwrit 
the Labor-Capital fallacy. The number of his 
lowers proves the fact of his influence but not 
truth of his thesis about the nature of “exploitatio: 
He not only perceived the land question too late; | 
he completely failed to see the connection of taxes 
with monopoly of the ground. His followers, accord. 
ingly, regard with disdain, as a casual and incidents 
matter, the taxing function of the State—the mos: 
powerful engine of oppression in human society. 


NATURE OF DEMOCRACY 
GENERALLY MISUNDERSTOOD 


The ground landlords of Britain grudgingly 
lowed modern parliamentary democracy to be bo: 
only on condition that the taxing-power of the Sta: 
be lifted from ground values and brought to bear up 
industrial capital and merchandise. Neither Marxists 
nor academic professors of “political science” have 
ever explained the origin of the modern state in terms 
of realistic history. 


(Responsibility for the foregoing material resi: 
upon author of the book advertised below; while pu! 
lishers are answerable only for the following notice) 


WAR AND IMPERIALISM 


How land monopoly is the basis of British in 
perialism. How the necessity to pay ground rent to the 
British aristocracy for the use of land in city and 
country alike has reduced the buying power of the 
British masses. And how eccomic forces the same in 
substance, though different in the form of their opera 
tion, are at work in America today. This is told i: 
simple terms in— 


BURNING QUESTION 


Making Your Living in a Monopolized World 
By Louis WALLis 


Pocket size, 75 cents, from your bookseller, 
or send check direct to— 
WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 
440 SoutH Dearborn St. Cuicaco, ILLinots 
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SHAPE OF THINGS 397 le 1a pe of 11M§ S 
RIALS * 
RESIDENT MUST ACT! 499 ii Sate Te re tf , : 
wee [HE EXTENT TO WHICH CHINA HAS BEEN 
\W BOXING IN A CRISIS 400 
unified by the Japanese invasion was graphically illus- 
{INOUS LULL 40 : 4 


trated in the National Congress of the Kuomintang, 
EIGN POLICY FOR AMERICA 403 which has just closed its sessions at Hankow. For the first 
time in many years there was no resolution denouncing 


ANIZATION AND BUNK the Communists. Chiang Kai-shek, who has come to be 


| ly de 406 ; ‘i . Fe 

Paul Y. Anderson regarded as the symbol of the “united front,” was 
ICA’S GIFT TO AGGRESSORS granted the title of Tsung Tsai, second only to that held 
H. C. Engelbrecht 107 by Sun Yat-sen. Wang Ching-wei, leader of a right-wing 


clique previously regarded as pro-Japanese, was named 
Fu Tsung Tsai, a position ranking next to Chiang’s in 


USE OF KONRAD HENLEIN 


Ludwig Lore 410 ' 

: prestige. As a safeguard against excesses resulting from 
BRITISH LABOR DEMANDS the concentration of power in the hands of Chiang, the 
rold J. Laski 412 congress yielded to the Communists’ demand for the 

S AND MEN by Oswald Garrison Villard 414 establishment of a People’s Council with representatives 

Oa > from a broad section of the population. A decree was 

“S AND THE ARTS: also issued guaranteeing free speech and assembly—priv 
APTISM OF ARISTOTLE AND MARX ileges hitherto unknown in China. As a reflection of the 
Sidney Hook 41) growing cooperation of all groups, the Chinese army con 
HATRED, LITTLE ROOM” by Louise Bogan 417 tinues to give a good account of itself on the Hsuchow 
MEDICINE by David Beres 417 front in unusually heavy fighting. Although the Japanese 
EPORTER by George Weller 418 made small gains at Taierchwang and Yihsien, they have 
ITING SPINACH TOO? by Helen Woodward 419 nowhere succeeded in weakening the Chinese defenses 
INTERESTED by Maxwell Geismar 420 For the Japanese it has become a race against collapse 
WITH-A-PURPOSE by Gould Cassal 420 Far behind the lines, in Yunnan, Szechuan, Kansu, and 
PARADE OF STARS by Mark Van Doren 421 Kwangsi, a new army and and air force are being created 


a 
is ; : which, given time, will excel any that China has yet 
MA: "THE SEA GULI by Joseph Wood Krutch 422 ‘ C so the hast! 

‘ 1rown into the battle 

















Editors 
FREDA KIRCHWEY MAX LERNER . _ 
A SERIOUS CRISIS OVER THE MEXICAN OIL 


Managing Editor . , 
M 8/78 properties appears to have been averted as a result of 


M. R. BENDINER : ' . 
Secretary Hull's wisdom in accepting at their face value 


Literary Editor Associate Editor President Cardenas’s assurances of payment. If the Amer 
os eer ree ican government had chosen to apply diplomatic as well 
Dramatic Critic as economic pressure, it might have forced Mexico ulti- 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH mately to restore the oil wells to their former owners 
% But in so doing it would have destroyed the progress 
Publisher which the Good Neighbor policy has brought about in 
FREDA KIRCHWEY recent years. For it is evident to the millions who live 
Business Manager and Director of Circulation south of the Rio Grande that the Mexican government 
HUGO VAN ARX. had no alternative under its laws but to seize the wells 
7 when the foreign companies refused to comply with court 
Advertising Manager 


. orders on basic labor policy. While newspapers in this 
MURIEL C. GRAY . 








country may use the term “‘confiscation”’ to describe the 
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legal taking over of the properties, the Latin American 


press does not neglect to point out that the Mexican 


rovernment has never deviated from its intent to pay in 


full. Whether a practi il means of payment can be de- 

vised Is ther question, the answer to which obviously 

le] ids on our willingness to accept compensation in 
: 


roducts which Mexico is prepared to export 

il and silver. The fact that the American oil companies 
have always been content to take their profits from their 
Mexican holdings in the form of oil should make it 


difficult for them to refuse payment in this commodity 


» 


THE PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE AMERICAN 
prepared under the 
} 


Telegraph and Telephone Company, 
direction of Paul A. Walker of the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission, is surprisingly mild in its charges 
against America’s No. 1 monopoly. The relatively high 
rates of the Bell system are attributed chiefly to excessive 


charges for depreciation, generous pensions for execu- 


tiv and exorbitant payments to the Western Electric 
Company for equipment. Profits avera 1g about $10 a 
shar i hown to be far beyond those of enterprises 
not « monopoly privileges. But it is not sug- 
ested t i¢ A. T. and T. has indulged in practices 

that 1 5 \ eth Ll Vv tL ual busin ; 
tand I rast to the electric and gas utilities 
th ere of fraud or financial chicanery 
rporate financing. Nevertheless, a monopoly exists 

hich, according to the report, 1s charging American 

msumers at least 25 per cent more than ts reas nable 

for its telephone service. State regulation is shown to 
have | 1 largely ineffective in preventing or restricting 
monopoly | t ind an appeal is made for detailed 
nd t 1 federal control by the FCC itself. Presum- 
ably a final r port will ultimately be made. Meanwhile 
ve are driven to a conclusion which ts no more final 
than the report—nan ly, that an undue amount of time 
ind money scems to have been spent in discovering little 


that was not already known about the A. T. and T. 


¥ 


ATTENTION WAS CENTERED 


nt flict in the Electric Bond and Share case, the 

Su ( t handed down another decision vigor- 

ffir one of our major liberties. In holding 

tit 1 local Georgia statute requiring a 

for flet d bution the court took away a 

! { ff tionary of ls. The decisior 

| » such cit is Jersey City and 

| ficl re licens laws have been 

( ppt n of pr ive leaflets 
j { 1 | I } 1, Mayor Ha 

rt on a Florida beach » the 

| f City faltered in a fog of inde yn for 

nearly t 1a Fhey halted a new attempt to distribute 

leaflets with the explanation that they were “enforcing 

the | Cit fina not the Constitution.”” But this 

nice point must have seemed a little frail even to Mayor 

Hague: his corporation counsel finally conceded that the 
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Constitution applied even to the autonomous r 
of Jersey City. We may anticipate the same capit 
in Dearborn, where the police have frequently 
Henry Ford for the government. The court m 
that leaflets merit the same protection as newspa 
cited the inflammatory writings of Tom Pain 
illustration of valuable non-new spaper crusading 
is all this going to end? Will tory cartoonists 
found depicting Chief Justice Hughes poring 
Daily Worker while John W. Davis vainly ple 
justice? 


+ 


IN EXPLAINING HIS VETO OF THE McN 
bill Governor Lehman delivered an eloquent set 
democracy to those who would transform New \ 
and the nation—into a Nazi prison camp. What | 
was not new: his most frequent references wer 
writings of the late Justice Holmes; his most 
insistence was upon what Mr. Holmes called ‘‘fr 
for the thought we hate.” But these things, h 
familiar, need affirmation in an hour when cont 


democratic procedure is international and the 


democracy is allegedly losing vitality. By provokir 

ernor Lehman into this statement, our politi 

store cowboys may have inadvertently performe 

ing service. They have lost most of their prest 

all vestige of dignity. Mr. McNaboe has now « 
| to murder New York's | 


“Communist plot 

iven signal.’’ He insists that his bill 
nipped the conspiracy.” When word of the p! 
transmitted to the police commissioner's office, 


ata ¢ 


y 


official statement was released, to wit: ‘Nuts 
ot 
IT IS POSSIBLE THAT A WIDE SPLIT IS IN 


the making in the higher regions of the ¢ 

church. First Cardinal Innitzer of Austria heils | 
and gives the signal to the faithful to vote Ja on pl 
day. Then an amazing editorial appears in the \ 
organ, Osservatore Romano, disavowing official res} 
bility for Innitzer’s action, and this is followed w 
special German broadcast from the Vatican in 

“shepherds” are denounced for failing to ‘recogni: 
wolf in sheep's clothing” and for believing “the | 
ises of people against whom the sad experience of 

and even the word of the highest shepherd should 


warned them.” On the following day this broadcast 


is described in the Vatican press as “unofficial 
nuch more likely than a divided Vatican is the « 
that the Holy Sce 


chosen and well-timed words against Anschluss wit! 


having to bear diplomatic responsibility However fa 


f 

I 
} 
I 


wanted merely to get in a few 


minded the hierarchy may be, it can hardly relish 
prospect of having its extensive’ Austrian hold 


washed away in the Nazi tide. It may even bi 


a suspicion is beginning to dawn on the Vatican that 
choosing to beat Marxism with fascism it has clamber: 
astride a bucking bronco and is in a fair way to be 


kicked by both horses. 
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rHE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HAS 


ff another piece of its own nose to spite the 
It has advised its officials and members 
from 


non-partisan polit: il ¢ 


(). § face 


] — } P 
raw all support Labor's 
1 to set up new 
in the coming elections for candidate 

This latest 


to the A. F. of L 


be more alarming if it were not the petulant 


n of a negative policy by a politically impotent 
j Ic tH 


new division: it merely reveals the 


' 
it creates no 


f an already existing one. It will of cour 
nfuse an already confused picture. It may even 
to repetitions of the Seattle mayoralty election, 
the disunity of labor resulted in the victory of 
itive candidate; but it will do so only in tho 
il situations where an A. F. of L. boss wields 
sower. And in Seattle Dave Beck's defeat was 


than that of his C. I. O Opponents In New 
| 
ae 


federation’s action may give certain labor lead 
se for sticking to Tammany, in addition t 
reasons that were already decisive. On the 
t should advertise to working voters the con 


11 


tical bankruptcy of the A. F. of L. In general, 
yn's threat to Labor's Non-Partisan League 


aS WS Creat C 


bit as effectiv 


every xe a Cc 
| 
©. out of business. It makes good copy for con- 
me she 
vspapers; it 1s extremely unl:kely to have 


yn the election returns 
+ 


ONE, IT IS SAID, ONCE GAVE CHICAGO 


ir hours to get out, but Chicago's civic con- 
lly flickered. With primaries impending, there 


il evidences that Chicago is no longer so im- 
itical reform. Labor's Non-Partisan League 
1g as an articulate factor in the city’s politics. 


eck’s balloting a small but aggressive group of 


pported candidates for United States senator, 
man-at large, and 
ill test the power of the Kelly-Nash machine and 
lity of Chicago’s electorate. One of the new voices 


ng audible in Chicago is that of Wayne McMillen 


state senator, several other 


) University professor and crusader for decent re- 


Lit; 


‘ft 
AV 


s, who is the pr gressive nomince for state 


The outcome of these primaries may in dicate 


r Chicago can ultimately duplicate New York's 


That the obstacles to such a triumph in mu 


litics are formidable has once more been illus 


tor 
ory 


in Kansas City, where the Pendergast 


machine 


1 to maintain its grip in last weck’s election d¢ 


impressive reform opposition. That opposition 
r, not only made appreciable inroads into Pender- 


ional strength but also prec ipitated an expo 
2 ee 


i WiIUICSAIC 


registration frauds and blocked the 
ters’ field 


e| place at ele 


me in Kansas City. Perhaps the most significant 


day which normally takes 


t of these muni ipal reform movements ts the 


fusion between the forces of economic 


crow: 
democracy 


political decency. The two have not always been in- 
eparable; reform has often meant the veiling of brass 


knuckles with silk gl 


can prevent such hypocr sy and give real me ining to 
war against local bosses. 


LORD LONDONDERRY, ONE OF THI 
British Naziphil tells all in a book just 
England under the title Ourselves and G 
This remarka! 
, 


accounts of Londonderry’s conversations with 


LEADI 
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ves. Labor's political state smanship 


the 


NG 


Goring, and others during the past two yeafs, and if 
would be tunny if it didn’t make your hair stand on end 
His most recent talk with Goring was in September, 
1937, when G nla db rly to the gent] in 
from London He contended,” writes Lord London- 
derry, ‘that wherever Germany sought to mal progres 
Britain inva stood in the way ] terests of 
the two countries did not clash in any w yet the 
British} were 1 tilling while claiming n | pret ier- 
nce th rhout th rld to grant Ger st n 
yf militar er ty on the Cont t I t is all 
Hitler \ 1, but I Jonderry was not disheart 1. His 
book pleads for Anglo-( nan f 1d ) 1 ¢ 3 
on tl | he 1s r for Britain to t ' 
pathet to | Germany's claim at th th ; 
Czechoslov 1 is for some reason a d t matter 
His motive ts crystal clear. The N | 4 

mut 1 st s a deep resp hord. H n 
understand their attitude t urd t J t » Juliu 
Streicher's utter 5, he says, “‘offe f refined 
feelin in this country.” He ri! 1 tion 
with the head Nazi in which Hitler disavowed a 1¢ 
signs on Russia, meanwhile buildin; ’ » ap re f 
Soviet strength and impr gnability that th red 
the wits out of Londonderry. In general, one gets a pi 
ture of Colonel Blin ) hypn tized by the necror ers of 


the Third Reich into believing that a stro 


many 1s al 


ind then scurrying i 

i ¢ I | 
Anglo-German deal. As we have indicated, it 
be very funny, except that Colonel Blimp has been 
is, running the British government 


eks have passed since Secretary Hull 


NrOpoO {4 P ! + ‘ 

¥ proj j 

Neutrality Act. T have been bitter for § 
Thousands of n I riven their | ina de pe 
and couragt 5 attempt to stop an enc that has | 
reinforced with the very latest German and Italian r 
tary equipment. As \ go to pi the L lists 
again in retreat on the Aragon front and the fas 

forces have reached the sea. There 1s a limit to the « 

to which flesh and blood can withstand steel and 

and it 1s evident that this limit has very nearly 


l that can save Old England from communist 


A Lust Ac 


t! 


in- 
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reached in Spain. Spanish democracy—and all that it 
means to the world—can only be preserved if the other 
democracies render assistance comparable to that which 
the fascists have given Franco 

At the moment the struggle between dictatorship and 
democracy is being fought on two main fronts—Cata- 
lonia and Washington. The final outcome of the unequal 
struggle in Spain may be decided within a desperately 
short time by the verdict of one man in Washington— 
President Roosevelt. If the President exercises his power 
under the Neutrality Act to lift the discriminatory em- 
bargo on Spain, the Loyalist cause may yet be saved 
France is known to be willing to send in the needed 
planes, artillery, and other equipment if it can be assured 
that American isolationism will be tempered by a sense 
of justice 

Mr. Hull's statement that the President has no power 
to revoke the embargo is at best a legal quibble. In mak- 
ing special provision for civil war in the Neutrality Act 
of May 1, 1937, Congress clearly intended to supersede 
the temporary resolution of January 7, which, it will be 
recalled, was rushed through both Houses of Congress 
without debate as an emergency measure. The President's 
action in issuing a special proclamation in May reimpos- 
ing the embargo under the Neutrality Act definitely sup- 
ports this point of view. Thus the legal basis for the 
existing embargo is a proclamation imposed at the dis- 
cretion of the President which, according to Section 
l-g of the act, should be lifted if the President finds 
that the civil war does not “endanger the peace of the 
United States.” 

The State Department's emphasis on a technicality is 
particularly unimpressive in view of the very liberal in- 
terpretation which it has chosen to give the Neutrality 
Act in the Far Eastern conflict. We agree wholeheartedly 
with that interpretation. Invocation of the Neutrality Act 
in the Sino-Japanese conflict would penalize China and 
uid Ja 


ipan in its aggression. But we fail to see how the 
State Department can logically refuse to recognize the 
present struggle in the Far East as a “war” and at the 
same time insist, on purely technical grounds, on the 
maintenance of the Spanish embargo. Spain is resisting 
a foreign invasion just as surely as is China, yet Spain 
is the one country in the world which cannot legally 
rchase munitions from the United States 
We do not lay the full blame for what has happened 
ither Secretary Hull or President Roosevelt. There is 
excellent reason to believe that both of them were pre 
action a few weeks ago to ¢ nd the sham of 
the neutrality policy. It 1s safe to say that the powerful 
editorials which appeared in the New York Times a 
fortnight ago calling for a repeal of the act were not 
written witl t tl nowledgve and at least tacit ipproval 
of the Administration. We do not presume to know ex 
actly what caused the sudden abandonment of this drive; 
since it is hardly likely that Hull and Roosevelt have 
uddenly become disciples of Hitler and Franco, it may 
be assumed that friends of Franco within the State 
Department have overridden their chiefs by means of 


dubious legal opinions 
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Whether this is a correct diagnosis or not, there j 
one sure way of bringing a reversal of the Pre 
stand—a convincing demonstration that the great 
jority of the American people are against the S; 
embargo. During the past few weeks thousands ot 
grams and letters have poured into Washington 
that the embargo be rescinded. Doubtless these hay 
an effect. But they have not been sufficientl, 
trated on the President, who alone has the pow ert 
immediately. Nor have the appeals come in sut 
volume from states other than New York—leavin 
unfair impression that New York alone is interes: 
the preservation of democracy in Spain. In this cr 
citizen has not discharged his duty with one or tw 
grams to the President. It is necessary to enlist 
friends in the campaign, by letter, by word of mout! 
best of all, by urgent wires. Pressure must be maint 
until the President acts. 


Shadow Boxing in a Crisis 


E HOPE that by the time this app 

print the fight over the reorganizatio: 

will have ended with a victory for the | 
dent. The willingness of Administration forces 
House to accept an amendment giving Congress | 
by majority vote to override executive reorgan 
orders seems to have assured passage. The measur 
is of secondary consequence. “In striving toget! 
make our government more efficient,’” Mr. Roosevelt 
in his reorganization message last year, ‘you and 
taking up in our generation the battle to preserve 
freedom of self-government which our forefathers t 
to establish and hand down to us. They struggled 
tyranny, against non-representative controls, against 
ernment by birth, wealth, or class, against sectio 
Our struggle is against confusion, against ineffective 
against waste, against inefficiency.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's eloquence ran away with him. H 
tempt to bring greater economy and efficiency int 
bureaucratic maze of the federal government is 
mendable. But the preservation of self-governm 
our generation does not depend on our having 35 11 
of 135 bureaus at Washington. It rests on the ca; 
and willingness of Congress to control a self-perpet 
ing economic oligarchy whose power has continu 
grow despite two generations of intermittent refor 
New Nationalism, New Freedom, and New Deal. 1 
fight over reorganization has served chiefly to reveal | 
unreality of much contemporary political controversy 
lengths to which their domination of the press ena! 
our economic overlords to carry their mendacity, 
the hysteria to which they can drive ordinarily inte 


gent people 
In the midst of a growing economic crisis the imp 
of democratic processes is diverted to an issue that be 
no relation whatever to the failure of our system of pr 
duction and distribution to feed, clothe, and employ ¢ 


< 


- 





- 
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.pite the richness of our natural resources and 
i 


of capital and industrial plant at our dis- 

lecline in business since September, 1937, has 

tous. In the first six months of the 1929-30 

il income fell 6 per cent, manufacturing a 

er cent, factory employment 10 per cent, fac- 

Ils 12 per cent. In the six months ending with 

‘ | of this year national income fell 11 per cent, 

turing activity 35 per cent, factory employment 

nt, factory pay rolls almost 30 per cent. The 

Nat | Industrial Conference Board estimates that 

persons have lost their jobs since September 

the total of unemployed in January was the 

it has been since May, 1935. Common-stock 

ve fallen about 45 per cent during the “‘reces- 

In the past six weeks business seems to have 

bottom, as the optimists so often phrased it in 

and even to have turned upward a little. But 

knows whether this is mere pause or real turning- 

Neither the New Deal nor its opponents seem 
ested enough to find out. 

\ survey of editorial opinion casts doubt on the sin- 

y of the present attack on the bill. Newspapers now 

ruishing themselves for hysteria took a calm and 

unfavorable view of the bill when it was intro- 

iced last year, though it was far more drastic then than 

now. A reader of the New York World-Telegram 

illed the enthusiastic editorial, To Vitalize De- 

_ printed on January 13, 1937, the day after the 

t's reorganization message, must have been as- 

when his paper a year later began to accuse 

lent of totalitarian ambitions and compare him 

Hitler for sponsoring the bill. The New York Herala 

bellwether of the Old Guard papers, declared 

June that the bill would have ‘“‘widespread approval” 

Mr. Roosevelt would leave the independent commis: 

ind the Comptroller General's office untouched 

Hearst press, the day before the President's message, 

led a similar plan put forward in an interview by 

Senator Byrd. The sudden concern of the conservative 

for the independence of the various federal regula- 

mmissions was amusing when one remembered 

\usiasm with which they had supported a bill 

ed by Senator Smoot of Utah in 1925 to bring 

encies under political control. A coalition of 

rats and progressive Republicans blocked the meas- 

it time. That the President's proposal should 

a storm from the right would have been sur- 

1 few years ago. The campaign of calumny began 

mber, and two of the figures behind it provide a 

ts character and motivations. One is Edward A. 


JQ 


whose qualifications for the task of running 

nal Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
were described in last week’s issue by Paul Y. An- 

If Frank E. Gannett finds the odor of the Berlin- 

x1s pervading his committee, he can trace the scent 

Mr. Rumely. Another significant figure in the lobby 
ng the bill is Charles G. Dunwoody, employed 
California Chamber of Commerce and active in 

ilf of West Coast lumber interests, which fear any 


S 1 
change in the existing method of government supervision 
over the nation’s forests; their concern ne of the 


bill's best recommendations 


That the opposition to Mr. Roosevelt sh 1 have 
| i boll sl Se ee ee , 
chosen so HNnowowW an issue ON WHICH myit } » an 
indication of its intellectual bankruptcy, an admission 
of its failure to formulate a plan of its own to stem a 
slump it seems as anxious as the Administration to ig- 
nore. Unfortunately, the fury of the attack, coming as it 
1 j mn top f hy | ming de | 1e In hirsine ery 
did On top oO! the alarming deciine in Dusiness, seems to 


have shaken the President. His letter denying dictatorial 
purposes was as necessary as a disclaimer from Hitler that 
the coming plebiscite on Austria is an opening wedge 
for the restoration of democracy. The charges made 
against Mr. Roosevelt did not merit a reply, but the lack 
of scruple and the capacity for organized propaganda of 
the forces active in the crusade against him deserve the 
closest attention. It is the duty of Congress to throw light 
into all the dark corners of this campaign. It 1s the duty 
of the President by forceful action, above all by a new 
spending program, to fight the depression on which a 
movement of this kind may feed. It is time Mr. Roose- 
velt put his hand to the wheel again. 


Ominous Lull 


URING the past few wecks the world has be 

“ome so accustomed to the overturn of govern- 

ments, to secret pacts, ultimatums, and invasions 
that there is a tendency to greet the present lull in Euro- 
pean affairs with a sigh of relief. The fact that we have 
passed through a series of crises without a break up is 
taken as a sign that perhaps we are not as close to war as 
alarmists have supposed. Unfortunately, such optimism 
seems to us badly misplaced. Realistic observers of the 
present world situation may differ sharply in their rec- 
ommendations as to what should be done, but few would 
deny that the situation is serious and@ is growing steadily 
worse. Hitler's seizure of Austria provoked horror and 
resentment among the peoples of all the democratic 
countries, but it brought no fundamental change in di- 
rection in any country. Indeed, it appears to have en- 
couraged the suicidal policies of surrender to the dicta- 
tors which have proved their futility throughout the last 
seven years. 

Despite the immediate threat to French security aris 
ing from Franco's advance into Catalonia, the new 
French Foreign Minister, Paul-Boncour, has done no 
more than his predecessor to break away from bondage 
to England. Lloyd George is known to have visited Blum 
and Pau!-Boncour recently with an urgent plea that 
France act independently in Spain and subsequently in- 
form the British government of its action. His plea was 
rejected. On March 15 the French government actually 
did decide to occupy Minorca and Spanish Morocco, pro- 
vided the British would give their consent. But the pro- 
posal was dropped because of Chamberlain's opposition. 
Part of Blum’s weakness may be accounted for by the 
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dith 


ulties which his financial program is encountering in 


the Senate. The record of French foreign policy in the 
past two years suggests, however, that the primary source 
of weakness lies much deeper 


Meanwhile, the main outlines of Cham! 


have become a little clearer. For the moment, all plans 


erlain’s policy 


for conciliating Hitler are held in abeyance. The agree- 
ment with Italy is reported definitely to have been con- 
cluded on terms satisfactory to Mussolini. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s strategy in concluding this treaty apparently rests 
on the hope that by weakening the Rome-Berlin axis he 
can force Germany to seek an agreement on terms Britain 
can accept. If worst comes to worst, there is still the pos- 
sibility that in the event of war a friendly Italy might, 
as in 1914, be persuaded to side against Germany. This 
same hope undoubtedly motivated Britain's negotiations 
with Mussolini last year and the year before, but in each 
case the agreement was no sooner made than it was vio- 
lated by Italy. And it would be difficult to find anything 
either in Italy’s activities in Spain or in its relations 
with Germany today which suggests that the latest pact 
will have any more weight than those which have gone 
before. 

Any prospect that existed for an early overthrow of 
the Chamberlain government a few weeks ago now seems 
to have disappeared. Both Labor and the Liberals have 
launched vigorous campaigns demanding new elections 
But barring factional strife within the Conservative 
Party, there is no way by which the opposition can force 
a dissolution of Parliament. Differences of opinion on 
Chamberlain's foreign policy un loubtedly exist within 
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Eden and Churchill factions have consistently vot 


the government. About 


all that can be expect: 


t 


near future 1s some shift in the Cabinet to mak: 
for Churchill, and possibly Eden. If such a s!} 


occurred, the direction of British foreign policy m 


modified, but no vital change can be hoped for 


a change in government. 


Does this mean that the world has no other 
than to resign itself to an inevitable conflict? Fortu: 
this is not yet the case. A general war is only Ii! 
break out between two groups of countries approxir 
equal in strength. Such equality does not yet 


The NATION 


the Conservative ranks, but it is to be noted tha: 


CALS 


Neither Hitler nor Mussolini would be rash enough 


risk war against Great Britain, France, Czechoslovakia 


and the Soviet Union. Still less would there be a c| 
of conflict if the United States clearly aligned itself wit 


the peace-respecting countries. A change in leaders} 


Britain might achieve such a grouping. Neither Fr: 


nor the Soviet Union would hesitate at the step. 


Such a line-up is still possible today, but tomorr 
will be too late. A victory for Franco in Spain will seri 
ously impair France's military power; the destruction o 
Czechoslovakia will open the whole of Central Eur 
to Hitler; Poland may align itself with the growin 
fascist international; a Japanese victory in China 
endanger both the United States and the Soviet U 


Under such circumstances an alliance of the dem 


powers would be met by an alliance of fascist power 


- 


in 


ince 


f 


equal or superior strength. When that moment arrives 


nothing can prevent a world war 
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A Foreign Policy for America 
i v 


Partial Returns Run Five-to-One for Collective Action 








HE first sizable returns in The Nation's poll to fully 2,751 voters record themselves as directing their 
termine what foreign policy liberals think the hopes for collective action to non-official g ps h as 
United States should pursue to keep this country labor, liberal, and pacifist elements. Some of these votes 
ir show a greater than five-to-one ratio in favor may conceivably be from those who also voted for isola- 
rm of collective action as opposed to outright tion to begin with, but inasmuch as the total isolationist 
The meager returns printed last week, totaling — vote was only 725, it is still obvious that well over 50 
its. divided 1,144 to 184 for collective action, per cent of the collective-security time places its 
to 1, but allowance was made tn estimating reliance on popular, non-official force 
ince for the fact that they were exclusively While figures for the most important questions will 
n readers and therefore presumably in a larg: be given each v there are other on tl illot 
vorable to the magazine's collective-security which will be included in the tabulation only 1 the 
This week's count, partially tabulated below, ts complete returns are in. It 1s worth noting in passing, 
of 4,457 votes, of which only 1,614 were however, that of the methods suggested for government 
n readers, but the percentage in favor ot action toward reducing the economic causes of rna 
tion has decreased only from 86.1 to 83.7 tional friction, reciprocal trade agreements lead with 
magazine's readers themselves 86.5 per cent 3.924 votes; next best is stabilization of currenci vith 
tive security, while among non readers who 3.096 votes. Individual opinions of outstat liberals 
percentage 1s 82. will be found on suc eeding p es, with more t ein 
larly striking aspect of the poll so far is the our next issue. The vote on the pr pal stions to 
ile the total collective-security vote 1s 3,732 date is as follows 
ng run, which offers the better insurance against war for this country 
Isolation 725 
A policy of cooperation with other nations in defense of peace? 3,73 
ISOLATION 
1 believe that a policy of tsolation 
Should be backed by a large increase in the army and navy? 10 


) 


2. Or should we depend chiefly on measures of economic non-intercourse to protect us from war? 
OLLECTIVE SECURITY 
it sort of collective action do you advocate to check aggression 


1. Economic measures directed against the offending power? 


2. Economic support for the victims of aggression ? 


3. The threat of collective armed resistance to aggression? 


[he present Neutrality Act prevents economi cooperation with other nations to prevent or resist 


iggression. Would you favor 


l. Repealing the act outright? 
2. Or amending it to permit economic aid to the victims of aggression? 
IN EITHER CASE 


Has the failure of the major democratic powers effectively to oppose the aggressions of Germany, 


and Japan weakened your belief in the possibility of collective action? 
Yes 1,632 No 
Has it caused you to direct your hopes for such action to non-official groups in all countries—particu 
larly to labor and liberal and pacifist elements in the populations and the parliaments ? 
Yes 2,751 No 
Do you favor the application of voluntary popular boycotts to goods coming from nations engaged in 


aggressive warfare? 
Yes 3,496 No 
Do you believe in a referendum on the question of a declaration of war by the United States? 


Yes 1.833 No 








3,104 
) 59 
2,286 


2.673 


1,364 
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WILLIAM E. DODD 


Former Ambassador to Germany 


I am absolutely convinced the United States must cooper- 
ite ser ‘ly with other democracies if we are to save our 
system. Hut ind Mussolini hope we may remain isolated. If 
we do, they can annex about all they wish and rule Europe. 
Germans |! uently say, “We would have ruled Europe but 
for Woodrow Wil on." 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
An Editor of Fortune 

To begin with, let me say that I don’t believe that either 
collect: security or isolation offers any sure guaranty of 
peace. There ts going to be war in Europe—either small wars 
or a large war—no matter what the United States does or 
does not do: the Treaty of Versailles made such a future 
inevitable. As a high German official told Henry C. Wolfe, 
“If Germany wins the next war, she wins; tf she loses, 
everybody loses."” You can’t stop that sort of person or na- 
tion by all the collective-security pacts in the world. 

Since I think there is going to be war in Europe and Asia 
anyway, | should like to keep the United States at peace to 
work out its own democratic future. ‘Collective action” auto- 
matically compels us to war and the acceptance of a domestic 
dictatorship. Isolation may result in war, but there is at least 
a smal! chance that it will not. And even though it may prove 
impossible to stay out of the next war, I should rather enter 
late than early. If we are in the next war at the beginning 
we shall have no power to influence the peace. But if we 
can hold off and make our entry conditional, we might suc- 
ceed where Woodrow Wilson failed and bargain for a de- 
cent peace I admit that isolation automatically creates a war 
party at home, financed by those who want to trade with 
belligerents. But that is a hazard we have to run. I should 
prefer to die fighting that war party than to die fighting in 
a war 

STEPHEN DUGGAN 
Director of the Institute of International Education 

The people of the United States and, I believe, its govern- 
ment also are devoted to two political principles, peace and 
freedom. During most of our history these principles have 
been maintained in harmony, but there have been a few 
times when they clashed. In 1776 the American people sacri- 
ficed peace to freedom and won their independence In 1861 
they did so again, maintained their unity, and made freedom 


universal within their borders. It is everywhere and at all 
times possible that the only way to secure or maintain free- 
dom ts to fieht for it 

Within litthke more than a century there have been two 
world wars the struggle with Napoleon, which for that day 
was comparable to the World War tn extent and influence, 
and the la t le itself. In both cases the United States 
tried hard to remain neutral. In neither case was it successful. 
With a world 1 owing daily as the result of scientific dis- 
covery and } ntion, if 1s questionable that it could reniain 
neutral in the event of another conflagration similar to that 
of 11 It has prepare 1 itself to maintain a state of neu- 
trality tl th the passage by Congress of the Neutrality Act 
of | 

Ihe Neutrality Act makes no distinction between an 
arceresyol tate and its victim. To make such a distinction 
mean f course. to incur the ill-will of the nation designated 


as avvressor and war against the Unnted States if that nation 


considers sell strong 


‘ 
ob 


enough to go to war. On the other 





hand, the tenor of the Neutrality Act gives the 
that we are not going to fight under any circumst 
give an aggressor nation the impression that we 


proud to fight’ is not helpful for the cause of 
cially if we decide later to fight anyhow. 
There ts no reason why, because we are passing 


an insane period in human affairs, we should de\ 


i 


the sound principle that our foreign policy should 
mined primarily by our national interests. If to | 
interests we need an increase in our navy, let us | 
an increase. And we can console ourselves with 
tion that, though armies have repeatedly destroyed 
navies have seldom, if ever, done so. If to pursue 
dictated by our national interests means that we are | 
a policy “parallel” to that of any other country, 
we ought to be glad to find another nation adopting 
in which we have faith ourselves. Nor does such 
mean pure selfishness. The Hull pacts are a case it 
Such tariff treaties as those with Cuba, Canada, a: 
states have proved beneficial to the other participants 
as to ourselves and they have helped to stimulate rec: 


world commercial relations. 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, II 

Staff Writer on the Birmingham News and Age-H 

I believe in collective action. But it must go farthe 
any mere pact with other countries or “parallel’’ of 
and it must appease the so-called aggressor nations 
as Oppose them. It must express a passion of the 
people of America and have a program of realism ar 
consistency. That is why The Nation’s attempt to 
the attitude of so-called liberals is important. The gré 
thing is to know whether any large unanimity of t 
and feeling is available on which to base a foreign 
at all. 

For effective part in collective action America 
undertake what increases of armament the increases o! 
nations make necessary in military opinion. It must 
or amend the Neutrality Act so that it will not be | 
in considering cases on their merits or bound to p 
neutral in act but not in effect. And it must reject 
Ludlow amendment that ties its hands at home. 

To make collective action worth while, America 
carry it beyond peace-preserving to the contriving of a 


perity in which peace will not be threatened. It must 


Secretary Hull's efforts to make trade free. It must | 
or radically reduce the war debts. And it must be wil! 


insist upon collective examination of conditions which 


Italy, Germany, and Japan feel in need of a greater sha 


the world’s markets, lands, and raw materials. 

Finally, if the dictator nations are to be halted ir 
present resorts to force and theft, America and the 
democracies must develop for their collective action 
thing of the passion, the drama, the determination, at 
unanimity of those dictator nations. 


GEORGE P. WEST 
Editortal Writer on the San Francisco News 


I'm for tsolation until the people of the United 


control the United States, including its State Departmer 


its foreign policy We have plenty to do here at home 


that goal 1s reached 


I think we should support Roosevelt on domestic po 


because we are in a fight, and Roosevelt is the best Pre 
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id since the issue was joined. And Secretary Hull's 


rade policy is good enough in its way. But Mr 
Democratic Party with its large Catholic follow 


il 


snobs of the State Department, has put us on 


in Spain and hopelessly compromised us in 
cht say or do in international affairs. That 
say we Should favor staying out—we liberal 
ontrol our own country 
y in England and the United States is a hope 
to be attained. In the meantime foreign policy 
to be ambiguous where it is not reactionary 
we let the Chamberlains and the Kennedys { 
hem do, the better. Class interest controls fi 
iralyzes it in France, England, and the United 


ntrate on getting control of our own gov 


That means primarily strengthening the la 
LUCIUS R. EASTMAN 
I Hill By the rs Company and Oo} Survey A Cale 


tive the idea may be, I do not believe it 
for any nation to live in isolation. Therefore if 
reason than that it doesn’t face reality, the 


ility Act should be repealed 


776 the pressing problem for the people of th 
ies was to learn to live together as the United 
2 much larger way and under more difhcult con 
the nations of the world must learn to live 
peace. 
rience in serving on the Economic Committee ec! 
of Nations convinced me that there was a definite 
world for an organization that could carry on 


elds of economics, labor, trade relations, and 


h would result in recommendations making for 
rogress. I doubt whether now ts the time to 
ser relation of the United States to the League 
might better raise the question of setting up an 
in the Western Hemisphere primarily intere sted 
of the Americas, not as a rival to the League 


ndependent yet cooperating organization 


} 


lieve, however, that we should stand ready to col 


th other major powers in efforts to maintain peace 
ed that we must be prepared, if necessary, to 
at of armed resistance with all that that implies 
rts to maintain peace. We have no right to ash 
other nation to undertake the task of policing 

for our benefit. The very strength of the United 


ies with it responsibifities which we cannot shirk 


CARL DREHER 


Radio Engineer 
n affairs I subscribe to the policy set forth in 
Chicago speech. There is no such thing as securit 
ional, but there are degrees of insecurity 
I 
tails the least hazard for our country and the 


: 
ind the prompt and resolute 
} 
| 


powers. Conversely, our greatest « 
tancy to put the Chicago policy into practice 


} 


ate passage of the O'Connell resolution 


permit laying an embargo on export of w 


o Germany, Italy, and Japan, and any other states 


k, while allowing shipments, in foreign bot 
victims of totalitarian attack. I favor supple 


WS | 


egislation with private boycott of manufa 
the prose ribed states, cost what it may 


Would these measures involve us in war? I doubt it 
Behind its delirium of threat and propaganda fascism knows 
its military and economic limitations. | lective 
resistance offers t, p y the « t vent 
ing the world war which ts in the B for 
action is short, and tl} i era Oo at the 
la \ nds 


I cannot sce t t 180 nm or ti [ ‘5 ig to 
get us ry far, and I am con it tf ] rough 
onsistently, it w itely lead to | \ bee n 
in favor of the United States toinineg the | tf Nations 
but realize that at the present time th: f te poss! 
bility that we must consider other 1 llective action 
I am in favor of repealing the Net \ i per 
iting as fa Ss ) with other t I ort of 
nternational treaties and in an eff { ssible 
avenues for peace. It is my profound belief that the hope of 
such action lies with the liberal an in a 
ountries, especially in those wh t! { publi 
pinion are st ypen 

KARL N. LLEWELLYN 
Professor of Law at Columbia Law § 
Starting with a conviction that the chances that a new 


major war impends are so great as to for 


in favor of a heavy armament program this d spite its 
obvious, known, and evil concomitants. Collective govern- 
nental efforts to postpone or wholly avert a major war, or 
to reduce the area within which inertia | f peace 
are indecently exploited, seem to me d em to 
me, also, improbable of occurren 

But certainly in the present situation, in which interests 
lack sharp demarcation both among and within states, and 
in which such terms as “‘agegressor” or “victim r “nation” 
give no accurate or pre lictable indicattor f who will be 


held to fall within the terms, I feel that ca ise judg 
ment and action are the only conceivable ef ve mode of 


operation. Any immediate attem eral solving 


pt to devise 


machinery is foredoomed. Our present Neutrality Act, for 


instance, lacks the very flexibility which the shifting flux of 
power, motive, event, and personnel make utterly necessary 


to intelligent action 


The totalitarian mobilization of the power of tain states 
brings home to a democracy three facts: (1) special jobs 
need specialized people—this cannot be ducked; (2) leeway 
to go right is also, and must be, | yt wrong—this 


innot be ducked: 


stymies, and must stymie, needed action in any emergency 
this cannot be ducked. To 1 t] eed, some 
inevitable imy nt of { racy 
if a demo ! ganged 
ro | ey | 1 vit} 
CrooK iney mf ) | ) a tee) 
ganged cr 
in sum: f¢ ( { } f f f I 
; 
be toward r { t ¢ iry 
é 
Osts ind Wa ) f i ( 
ment 1 t | { (v ) a 
cous nece iry cost ind wa tes) 
But Mere Peo} le had better ind they car rather them 
selves together speedily, and squeeze, and ieeze skilfully, 
+ +] * 
and squeeze hard, to get the needed power and discretion 
used-—and used sensibl) 
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Reorganization and Bunk 


BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, April 4 
[ IS no wonder that ordinary sensible people have 
been startled and bewildered by the commotion over 
the government-reorganization bill. Here ts a measure 
devised solely to improve the mechanics of the admin- 
istrative end of the government. It involves no change 
of policy and few changes of function. The talk of dic- 
rship is sheer impudent bunk, and known to be such 
by those who indulge in it, provided they are not totally 
ignorant on the subject. The purpose of the bill is to 
bring a semblance of order and conformity to the pat- 
ternless crazy-quilt which now represents a large area 
of the administrative branch. Every President since and 
including Taft has sought to accomplish it. Hoover asked 
and was given the power. He was prevented from exer- 
cising it only because a Democratic Congress decided to 
reserve it for a Democratic President. What, then, is all 
the shooting about? 

The elements which comprise the opposition form a 
conglomeration which, suitably enough, ts quite as crazy 
as the system they strive to perpetuate, and it 1s a pity 
they can't all be tossed into the same pen and permitted 
to claw one another into silence. It is impossible to 
classify them with entire precision, but by and large they 
fall into these main groups: (1) government bureau- 
crats and employees who are fearful of what might hap- 
pen to them in a shake-up; (2) private interests which 
have established convenient pipe-lines into existing agen- 
cies and have their own reasons for not wishing them 
disturbed; (3) members of Congress and other politi- 
cians who stand to lose considerable patronage by the 
extension of the merit system; and (4) everyone who 
wishes to do anything that might annoy, irritate, hamper, 
impede, distress, or damage Roosevelt. There are some 
mavericks, but the foregoing embraces the flower and 
bulk of the herd 

The first three groups require no further explanation 
of analysis, but we might spend a little time on the 
fourth. It includes a substantial number of Democratic 
Senators and Representatives Most of them are per- 
sonal reactionaries who have always hated Roosevelt and 
now believe they are safe in admitting it. In addition 
some of them represent pow: rful interests like the tex- 
tile. banking, and shipping industries, and they are seiz 
ine every opportunity and gambling on every chance to 
Jiscredit or lefame the New Deal to insure the nomina- 
it the next national con- 


tion of a reactionary Democrat 
ludes “‘stoy ping Roosevelt” 


vention. Naturally, that in | 
where any possibility of a third term 1s concerned. Such 


men as Bailey, Copeland Gerry, and George 1n the 


Senate. and O'Connor and Cox in the House, thus 





classify themselves as personal or professional 
However, the anti-New Deal Democrats in 

very special group, to wit, those who themsel\ 

candidates for the Presidential nomination in 194 

trio whose hopes are most clearly revealed by thx 

duct are Wheeler of Montana, Byrd of Virgin 

Burke of Nebraska. George of Georgia hopes 

hard but less obviously. Here it is that individua! f 

aim, conflict of purpose, and hearty mutual distru 


their ultimate perfect flower. The aspirants s 
grease one another lavishly in public, but nx 
deceived. They are in haste to finish Roosevelt so that 
they may start on each other. Of two who were leaders 
and brothers-in-arms in the fight against the court 

one recently confided that he regarded the other as ‘'the 
most reactionary man in the United States Senate.’ He 
was pretty near right, too. 

Byrd is a calculating, selfish, skinflint type of polit 
who has been a Presidential candidate since before 1932 
His chief claim for preference is based on the fact that 
as Governor of Virginia he put through a reorganizat 
bill closely resembling the one he is now opposing ir 
Senate. Burke is essentially a comic figure, and it hardly 
seems possible that his “boom” can spread beyond the 
confines of his immediate family, although history 
warned us. His short, 
broad-beamed figure, 
his ponderous strut, 
his sonorous _ platt- 
tudes, his heavy jo- 
cosities are all typical. 
A sensitive man would 
have shunned public 
attention after such an 
experience as_ befell 
Burke's attack on the 
Labor Board, but men 
of his type possess an 
armor - plate compla- 
cency which ts proof 
against ridicule. As 
for Wheeler — poor 
Burt! Let us close our 





Senator Byrd 


eyes and ears and think only of his valiant fight against 
the Ohio Gang, his championship of many progressive 
measures, and his indefatigable labors to expose 

plundering of the railroads by financial buccaneers Let 
us continue to pray for him. For his own part he will 
speed our prayers by showing that he is old enough 


| 
politically to know that tory interests never trust theit 


fate to a disgruntled progressive. 
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Senator Wagner, au- 
thor of the most impor- 


tant piece of humanita- 


rian legislation of this 


decade, has now offered 
a bill which ts the logical 
companion-piece to the 
Labor Relations Act. It 
would provide that all 
persons, firms, corpora- 
tions, and public authori- 
ties receiving loans, 
grants, and contracts from 
the federal government 





shall comply with the 


Senator Wagner 


principles and policies of 
bargaining laid down in the Labor Relations 
is fortunate that the bill is before the Senate Com- 
Education and Labor, because it was Senator 
Thomas, the wise and enlightened chairman of 
mmittee, who pointed out some time ago that the 
r Act had become the fundamental labor policy of 
ed States, and that sensible employers would stop 

g and comply with it. 
Unfortunately, that brand of sense is the last attribute 
be f wi in some employers, and hence it is necessary, 
iving them three hints and a crack with a baseball 
t t them where they have both sense and feeling 
1€ per account. podrnan those who need a severe 





application of this treatment are the big shipbuilders 
who will be on the job with outstretched | 
the new navy program begins to rain gravy. The “Big 
Three’ in this group consis f Wt 
News, and New York Shipbuilding companies. Pressing 
them in the value of government contracts ts the Electr 
Boat Ci ympan vy. builder of submarines. Omit Henry Ford 
and Tom Girdler. and you could sift the dregs of Amer 
ican industry wit 

hat of Bethle 


hout finding four worse labor records 
hem was beautifully exemplified in the 
parent company at 


identical methods were emp! wed by the New port News 


Compar in the town of the same name. The 
hating a strike-breaking policies of the other two are 


differentiated only by their employment of less 
ular forms of mayhem. 

In dealing with these congenital labor-haters no reli 
ance can be placed on the Navy Department. It always 
ployees, and to his 
routine brutalities adds the singularly harsh and oppro 


favors the contractor against his en 


brious charge that men striking for their rights are 


“hamstringing the national defense.” As a matter of fact 
it gave Electric Boat an important contract while a strike 
was in progress, and then granted an extension of time 
to relieve the company of damages for failure to com- 
plete the contract on time. The brass hats and the 
profiteers need no protection from each other, 
men who build the ships should | 


both 


but the 
e protected against 


— | 
America’s Gift to Agegressors 


BY H. C. ENGELBRECHT 


HEN protest was made in the British House 

of Commons about the war trade with Japan, 

Lord Cranbourne replied that “to grant no 

further licenses for export of arms to Japan would in- 
ve difficulty with the Anglo-Japanese commercial 
treaty.”” When Commander Fletcher later tried to dis- 
ver what export licenses for war materials to Japan 
ictually being issued, he received the reply, ‘His 
ty's government consider that it is contrary to the 
public interest to publish particulars of licenses issued for 
xport of arms and ammunition to particular destina- 


[he same view apparently dominates American off- 
Hardly had the press reported that American scrap- 
ports to Japan had almost tripled in a single year 
[4.177.000 in 1936; $39,278,000 in 1937), when 

E. WW. Pehrson of the United States Bureau of Mines 
| before the Secondary Metal Institute that an 
rt embargo on scrap iron would mean the abandon- 
1 ‘valuable strategic position now occupied by 
United States.’ 
tinued, are dependent on American exports of scrap 


Countries like Japan and Italy, he 


iron, and the United States could cripple the steel produc- 
tion of both countries by suddenly cutting off the supply 
of scrap. An embargo at this time, however, would only 
result in making these foreign industries permanently 
independent of the United States. 

This tender feeling for the fascists extends beyond the 
war-materials trade. In Britain the popular boycott of 
fascist goods ran into difficulties because the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act of 1926 permits the me rchant to mark 
imported articles either simply “‘foreig or with the 
country of origin. Members of the House attempted to 
‘Made in Japan,”” but the 
officials in charge declared that “the provisions of the 


have Japanese goods labeled ° 


existing act were best.” 

Everywhere one hears the same story. True, the Water- 
side Workers’ Federation of Australia voted not to load 
ships with war su pplies for Japan; the Irish Seamen's 
and Port Workers’ Union decided to boycott all Japanese 
goods entering Dublin; the American National Mari- 
time Union protested against the shipment of scrap iron 
to Japan in the government-owned freighter City of 
Rayville, a shipment which the Maritime Commission 








| 
by Fva Herrmana 





defended; the Tax Research Institute of America discov- 
ered in a survey of its 6,000 members that 39 per cent 
of its membership favored a strict embargo on selling to 
Japan. But such protests make no impression on govern 
ments or on the war traffickers 

France, for example, in spite of its fear of Nazi 
Germany, enormously increased its sales of tron ore to 
Germany after Hitler's accession. The figures speak for 
116,599 cwt. in 1932; 11,566,202 cwt. in 
1 060.916 cwt. in 1934: 58,616,111 cwt. 1n 
Not only does it export 
5 per cent of its excellent iron ore to Ger- 


themselves 

1933; 1 

1935. Sweden followed suit 

more than 

many, but through Bofors it supplies the Nazis with one 

f the most effective anti-aircraft guns in the world. 

Last year Germany got 42 per cent of its iron ore from 
Sweden and 33 per cent from France 

Others have been aiding the Nazis in the same gener 

The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company 

ie rise of Hitler to power by licensing its 

es to a German firm. Soviet Russia 

» per cent of Germany's ferro 

Som 


tal for armament German 


British Rolls-Royce engine 


records are filled with stories of 


n's war industry and war prt 


p 
bably surpass us in Ja 


c} 
pa 
st 
tory in Japan, transferring to tf 


ese 


ed 
tault Company only 


ura 
1¢ 
y¢ 


ear 
ivrecing to turn over to it all further 

and improvements. The Canadians, too, are 

, the Japanese invasion of China a good business 
stimulus. The International Nickel Company of Canada 
earned $3,500,000 more in six months of 1937 than tn 


the entire year of 1929 
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That is the general picture: the democracies are ar: 
the fascists by direct sales of munitions and aircrat 
raw materials, by licensing to them their latest 
tions, and by establishing branch factories in their 
tries. The Spanish and Far Eastern wars, howey 
serve more attention, particularly the angle of 
ican aid. In the Spanish war the State Departm« 
the Mar Cantabrico incident to extend the Neutra! 
to the Spanish Loyalists. Civil wars were not inclu 
this legislation, but the uproar raised by the depart 
over a shipment of second-hand aircraft resulted | 
measures against the legal government in Spair 
would seem to place an obligation on the State | 
ment to play rigorously fair with both sides. Wha 
pened? Germany and Italy intervened openly with 
and every kind of war material on the side of the : 
but though they were obviously belligerents, th 
bargo was not extended to those countries. 

Moreover, there is definite evidence that An 
war materials are reaching the rebels in Spain. An 
ciated Press dispatch of January 11, 1938, origi 
in Philadelphia, told of a cargo of aerial bombs 
shipped from a New Jersey dock on the German 
Crefeld. It was clearly indicated that the bombs 
be reshipped, though the destination was not 
The inference is obvious that they were going 
Spanish fascists. On January 28, 1938, Dennis Jor 
veteran of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, reportc 
letter to the New York Post that “some of us ha 
thousands of cartridges marked with the nam 
prominent {American} munitions concern which 
captured from the fascists at Belchite. We hay 
seen an exhibit in Valencia of aerial-bomb frag 
and prominently displayed among the German- 
Italian-marked bomb casings were some which wer« 
here in America.” 

In the Far Eastern war the State Department d 
to ignore the Neutrality Act on the technicality 
since war was not declared, war did not exist. Sy 
thizers with China hoped that China would benefit 
from this policy than Japan. That hope becomes 
and more baseless. China is apparently drawing its 
materials chiefly from Soviet Russia, England, and ¢ 
many. It did buy millions of dollars’ worth of ait 
and other munitions of war here, but it is handic 
by lack of ships. Japan, of course, has its own mun 
factories and had made extensive preparations for 
but its purchases of American arms, particularly 
craft, are constantly increasing. The record for t! 
five months ts as follows: in October, 1937, $85,3 
in November, $528,433.33; in December, $250, 
in January, 1938, $538,243.40; in February, $1 
950.70. 

What happened was approximately as follows. J 
had prepared for war by storing raw materials and | 
supplies. For cighteen months it accumulated an 
precedented supply of scrap iron, largely from this « 
try. Foreign oil companies which sold to Japan 
ordered to store 50 per cent of their annual sales in th 
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try. Their refusal to build their own storage facili- 

r such huge quantities almost caused an interna- 
incident, but Mitsubishi solved the problem by 

the needed tanks. At the same time Japan 
the lead of Germany and Italy tn striving tor 









Cil 


: Pe ee i 
f-sufficiency. Plants were established for the 


n of coal into petroleum, an EXPCsive process 


finite aid in supplying oil from internal sources 
ate was organized for the manufacture of the 
tools essential in armament production. Japan 
» for war in China, which, it was confident, 
not last long. 
it was a bad miscalculation. The war did last 
{ the end is not yet in sight. The reserves so 
stored proved inadequate, and new supplies 
be obtained. The story is told in detail by Eliot 
in his monthly column in Asa and in his Fed- 
Press releases. 
was apparently the first item that ran short, and 
) months of war the Japanese were in the mar- 
25,000,000 gallons of aviation fuel. They bought 
n Standard Oil of California and from the Texas 
tion. In order to transport it thirty-two tankers 
hartered and put into service. (Meanwhile the 
Department ts worried over the lack of tankers 
navy, and subsidies have been paid by the mil- 
to the oil companies to provide more and faster 
} This initial order was followed by another for 
000 gallons of crude oil. Other purchases fol- 
in rapid succession, until the sales of American 
Japan during September and October amounted 
000,000 gallons. This was deemed sufficient for 
ir, and no further orders were placed during No- 
ind December. But in January inquiries were 
t came the demand for additional chemical plants. 
Japanese chemical industry has made phenomenal 
ss. In 1936 Japan ranked fourth in world produc- 
of chemicals, surpassed only by Germany, the 
1 States, and the U. S. S. R. It was believed that 
ivy chemicals the actual demand would be met by 
tic production in 1937. But the war made enor- 
new demands on the industry. New equipment 
urgently needed; and where could this be more 
lily obtained than in the United Staces? Completely 
ped plants were bought from American chemical 
facturers. The Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
licensed its Solvay patents to Japan; the Union 
le and Carbon Company exported a gas-making 


he Monsanto Chemical Company sold a sul- 
icid plant; a Dubbs oil-cracking plant was ac- 
1 by the Mitsubishi Petroleum Company. Coal-tar 


5 useful tin making aviation blends and for ex- 
ire finding an eager market, and the ammo- 
sulphate makers are beginning to get Japanese 


} 


[hen the machine-tool syndicate broke down and 





inable to furnish the lathes and precision instru- 





ts for making aircraft engines and various kinds of 
rmament. The estimated need was 4,000 tons of these 









essentials, of which Japan could produce but 90 tons 


Frantic efforts were made to supply t let icy by 
purchases in this country. About 5 highs { tools 
and lathes for aircraft work were sought nati, 
but only three were obtained. The * recession’ had not 
yc irrivced 

Me le the Ipply of scrap 1 \ low 

P} 

Japanc e ships returning from China were f ently 
loaded with scrap—the remnants of Ch Mnery 
demolished by artillery or aerial bi Mar 1 
more. By January, 1938, the Jap nese un 
in the American scrap market, and today reports from 
Philadelphia New York, Baltimore, and other cities 
‘requently mention American scrap-iron shipments to 


Japa n 


Iron and steel orders also arrived. Of these, 


had been reserves. In four months of 19 more pig 
iron was shipped to Japan from the United States than 
in the previous six years. Likewise 844,000 tons of steel 
products went to Nippon, again a record. But the end 
is not yet in sight, and Japan is back buying steel. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company and two independents 
recently split an order for 14,000 tons of steel for tanks 
Various other raw materials have been ferried across the 
Pacific, notably copper and hides for shoes (50,000 in 
September from Swift and Armour, and 1,000,000 more 
to go in 1938). 

All of this has cost money, much moncy. Formerly 
Japan was able to balance accounts somewhat by its 
exports of raw silk, cotton goods, and other manufac- 
tured products. These have now declined. The boycott, 
plus the depression, hit silk exports, and Japan's restric- 
tions on some 500 items of import struck a blow at cot- 


ton-cloth manufacture. Military supplies take precedence 


I 
over everything else. Hence the 750,000 bales of cotton 
which Japan bought here in four months of 1936 de- 
clined to 101,650 bales in the same period of 1937, 
This decline in exports caused by lack of raw iterials 
was accelerated by other things. Italy cut into the Epy p- 
tian market; India began to develop its own textile 
industries; Great Britain is winning back shipp 
freight routes in India which had been surrendered to 


ng and 


Japan. A dangerous downward spiral is now in full 


| 
swing in Japan's economy fewer imports of raw mate: 
rials, fewer exports of finished goods, and so on down to 
economic collapse if the war lasts long enough. The 
acquisition of coal and iron mines in China may stay 
the collapse, but the situation is undoubtedly serious 
Declining exports mean that more and more of the 
war-material imports must be paid for in gold. About 
$250,000,000 in gold has already been shipped to this 
country to cover pur hases, and more will be needed 
Meanwhile a great change has come over American 
“When 


recovery ran high,” says Eliot Janeway, “exports to Japan 


industry with respect to Japanese war business 
were drops in the bucket. Today they have become sub- 
stantial factors maintaining activity in the steel, oil, 
machinery, and other industries.” At first American busi- 

" 


ness asked for prepa:ment in full before accepting 


orders, but when the depression deepened, the “‘cash 
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with the order” policy was modified. Orders were ac- 
cepted on the basis of 40 per cent down and the rest 
Now there is talk of a $50,000,000 credit 
to Japan for purchases here. Meanwhile Japan’s war 


on delivery 


orders, which have brought a measure of prosperity to 
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the war traders, have resulted in a great decline jp 
cotton sales, evening out the score for business as 
whole. Of one thing there can be no doubt, however, and 
that is that the United States is an important factor jp 
keeping the Japanese war juggernaut rolling. 


The Rise of Konrad Henlein 


BY LUDWIG LORE 


N OCTOBER of 1933 chance took me to the little 


town of Trautenau in Czechoslovakia close to the 
German border, a few hours by train from the Ger- 
man Silesian city of Breslau. The only hotel in the place 


was an ancient stone structure looking over a small mar- 
ket square where al 
displaying the 


out fifty Czech peasant women were 
ir wares to the German housewives of the 
Sudeten German community. At supper time, as I sat 

in the handsome 
parlor of the inn, I 
heard a sudden out- 
burst of loud cheer- 
ing from the Ger- 
man burghers who 


had 


spend the evening. 


drifted in to 


The innkeeper him- 


self hastened 


over 
to my table to tell 
me the news. ‘Ger 
with- 


many has 


drawn from the 
Leagueof Nations,” 
he announced with 
shining eyes. “We 


have 





Konrad Henlein 


received 
the news over the long-distance telephone from Breslau.” 


just 


“Would the American gentleman take a seat at the 
Biirgermeister’s table?” I spent the next hour as a cau- 
tious spectator of what was | ractically a National Social- 
ist celebration. These people were consciously or uncon- 
ciously part of a movement that was in all respects a 


replica of German Nazism in its less lawless phases, dis- 


playing the same intense nationalism, the same bitter 
hatred of the Jew, the same aggressiveness toward other 
nationalities. the same imbedded sense of frustration. 


Not long afterward I read in a Prague newspaper that 


a certain Konrad Henlein, head of the German Gym- 


nastic Federation (Turnverband) of Bohemia, had ts- 
yn calling on all Sudeten Germans to 


I mquielr | i rut the Nobo ly 


ut everybody seemed to feel that his appeal 


sued a proclamat: 
unite seemed to 


know 


had struck at 


man 


chord in the German minority 
“Our Germans,” I was 


Henlein because one 


along the border told, “will Zo 


with must go with one’s own 


people 





To understand the instinctive response of Cz 
vakia’s Germans to Henlein’s appeal one must 
their past. The Sudeten region was never part 
German Empire, though the people are of German 
Their forefathers came to the country in the eight 
ninth centuries as settlers at the invitation of th 
hemian kings, who valued them as a progressive f 
among the stolid, earth-bound Czechs. With their | 
ical, lingual, and cultural privileges and their n 
energy, adaptability, and efficiency they soon 
tanced their Czech neighbors in developing prosp 
industrial communities. 

Under the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy these Ger 
mans were a people set apart. If they knew the ‘ 
language at all, it was through intercourse with 
servants and their tradesmen. Socially they had no i: 
course with their non-German countrymen. Promised 
creased political power in Europe as their share ir 
victory of the Central Powers, they were bitterly hu: 
ated by the repression to which they were subjected 
the defeat, for the Czech government made cruel 
foolish mistakes in the first years after Versailles. M 
over, this once prosperous border area has suffered 
most uninterrupted economic depression since it be 
part of Czechoslovakia. Impoverished by German infla- 
tion in 1922 and by overcapitalization in the succeeding 
boom period, Sudeten German business never regained 
its pre-war prosperity, and it wilted and died when Ger- 
many closed its borders to imports. For the Sudeten Ger 
man worker the last twenty years have been a period of 
almost continuous unemployment and privation. 

Germans and Czechs have the same claim to unem- 
ployment relief. German and Czech schoolchildren re 
ceive the same school lunch, for which the government 
pays out three million kronen annually. By maintaining 
scrupulous supervision over all welfare activities—the dis- 
tribution of food to the needy, medical care for the sick, 
camps for unemployed youth, public works, and recrea- 
tional centers—the government insures a fair distri 
tion among the various racial groups. Compared with 
similar measures in Germany, these social services make 
a respectable showing. But in the last analysis the « 
nomic problem of the Sudeten Germans, like that of | 
Welsh miners and our own Southern share-croppers, is 
too fundamental to be solved by panaceas 

It is not generally known that National Socialism 
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ginated in Bohemia. The pan-German, Carl von 
C erer, who first propounded the National Socialist 
theory and organized his nationalist Arbester Vereime to 
‘the influence of the growing Socialist movement 
ria came from the Sudeten region. In 1918 the 
Labor Party changed its name to National So- 
t Party and Krebs became the ex- 
of the movement for German autonomy. Its 


inder Jung and 
atary’ dissolution in October, 1933, first brought 
nto prominence, for his Hezmatsfront was just 
National Socialists needed—a legal organization 
they could continue to function and a follow- 
uld be receptive to their idea 
years ago Henlein’ s name was unknown outside 
nverband citcles. He is an unimpressive person, 
f build, of average height, youthful in appear- 
th an air of good nature and sincerity, and of not 
t intelligence. He strikes one as an unimag 
iding sort of fellow. the t ype to do a good or- 
iob and leave the serious work of Peel to 
rs. In the World War he fought in the Austrian 
the Italian front, was severely wounded and 
ner. Returning home he took a bank clerk’s 
Gablonz but found the work too confining and 
pted an appointment as gymnastic instructor 
Reichenberg Turnverein. In the course of events 
the head of the association of German gym- 
war Bohemia there had always been sharp 
veen the German Turnvereine and the so- 
of the Czechs. Both organizations devoted 
; as much to cultural and national as to phys- 
ind the Turnvereine became hotbeds of Ger- 
nalist sentiment. Anti-Semitic the Sudeten Ger- 
nad Vays been. 
For years Henlein offered lip-service to democracy 
he unity of the Czechoslovakian state. He found 
since he had the secret and open support of the 
reactionaries, to whom his implacable opposition 
Marxism was not the least of his attractions. When he 
terrorized the Sudeten Germans into giving his party a 
substantial majority in the 1935 local and national elec- 
tions, they closed both eyes. They ignored the treasonable 
propaganda of his papers. They made no protest when his 
ywers took possession by force of the German student 
in Prague and drove out the Jews from this ancient 
r of German culture. They welcomed his attacks 
Russia and the democratic Czech government and its 
treaty with the U. S. S. R. At the same time their unfair 
vent of the German population was just what Hen- 
needed to inflame the German-speaking population 
ist the government and make it receptive to his 


ropaganda for authoritarian rule. 
[he recent history of the Henlein movement is quickly 
1. In the national election of May, 1935, the icin at S- 
tront took the name Sudeten German Party and won two- 


thirds of the German vote, while the German Social 
Democratic Party (of Czechoslovakia) lost 50 per cent 


the German Agrarian Party 60 per cent of its votes 


mandates. The campaign was carried on in true Nazi 


411 
revivalist style. Every known chicanery was practiced 
Henlein himself refused to run for parliament, but every 
d puty elected by the Sudeten German Party was re- 


quired to acknowledge his personal leadership, thus es 
i i i 
tablishing an extra-parliamentary allegiance which must 
A i 
of necessity undermine democratic rule. The party's work 
in the national par it has been consistent vative 
| 

It spurned Hodza’s efforts to br bout an understand 
ag ene +] eee ‘om sci 
IY DC ws VC iC tl if I Ly 


It blocked the strikes of nadie: for bette 


During all this time Henlein kept up the fiction of 
illegiance to the ¢ hoslovakian state and indignantly 
denied any connection with the National Socialist Party 
of Germany or the Hitler government. That b was 
finally expl led when he epted the invitation of the 


German government to attend the winter Olympics in 


Garmisch-Partenkirchen tn February, 1936, as the honored 


lein's new orientation was a split in the Sudeten German 
Party. The purely nationalist elements discovered what 
everybody else had known for years—that their party 
was being run by the 
was taking orders from their masters in the Reich 


These elements also obi te 1 to Henlein’s foo close 


Iliance with the ¢ h reactionaries. The conference of 
officials in which t questions were thrashed out met 
in a stormy s in. Henlein point 1 out that the party 
must support those el nts which pr ted German 
interests ag t the government with its R French 
alliance. In the end Henlein was sustained | 
votes; only thr e persons cast votes against him, and one 
abstained from voting. The spe mn leaders were ex 
pelled from the now frankly author: 1) party. Hen 


lein’s position was clear at last 

That was the situation before Hitler's coup in Austria 
What is it now? Henlein and his followers declare that 
they wish to remain in Czechoslovakia but insist on 
autonomy for the German districts. Prague has made gen- 
erous concessions—more than it can afford for its own 
security—but Henlein is not satisfied. Under the pro- 
posed agreement the German cities an 1 townships would 
have absolute self-government in all local matters They 
would have equal representation with the Czechs in all 


provincial and national commissions dealing with Sude- 


ten German affairs. The Sudeten German Party would 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of other political par 


ties. A year ago when Premier Hodza concluded an agree- 
ment with the anti-Nazi “Activists,”’ who comprise one- 
third of the Sudeten German population, the central gov- 
ward to meet the just demands 
of German citizens. rosetta schools were opened in 
localities where there were only five or six German 
schoolchildren 


ernment leaned over back 


b 


a Henlein denies it, the ultimate goal of his 
party is clearly the transference of Bohemia to the Third 
Reich. Ethnoer iphi lly that 
for there 


would solve no problems, 
are German communities in every part of the 
graphically it would e tablish artificial 
boundaries that could not endure because what would 
I 


be left of Cze 


mile. Geo, 


i0slovakia would be entirely unprotected. 





district 


For the present Henlein’s party insists on 

with the leadership principle, that is, the intro- 
of the Swiss cantonal system on a National So- 
cialist foundation. Negotiations between Premier Hodza 


and K 


tenant Dr 


nrad Henlein through his parliamentary lieu- 
Frank have been broken otf. The Czech gov- 
i } } } 


ernment would have been willing to introduce the can- 
tonal system for its important minorities, but Henlein 
and Frank insisted on totalitarian autonomy with self- 


rule on all racial, economic, and cultural problems. 


Berlin insisted on a plebiscite, which Prague refused be- 
cause the Germans demanded that the four choices to be 
voted on should include secession and authoritarian rule 
under a cantonal system. 

The situation has been complicated in the past week 


by the action of other minorities in the republic. Poles, 
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Hungarians, Slovaks, and two small German parties 
formed a common front with the Sudenten G 
and are demanding self-rule. They are backed 
ing’s Dortmund newspaper, which suggests partit 
Czechoslovakia among Germany, Poland, and Hu: 
and by the official Warsaw press. Premier Hodza 
sion for a new general election will not settle 

It is not likely that Prague will go farther to 
the Reich. Czechoslovak statesmen quote Bisma: 
once said of their country, “He who holds Bohem: 
trols Europe.”’ France and England, they say, wil! 
to help. If they refuse and Czechoslovakia falls, 
mean war, a war in which neither France nor B 
could remain neutral, for Germany's victory would 
the final overthrow of the balance-of-power systen 
the Rome-Berlin axis would then dominate Eur p 


Vhat british Labor Demands 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


HE abyss between the British Labor Party and 

Mr. Chamberlain's policy deepens as the days go 

by. Now that he has taken his stand upon a 
policy which involves the abandonment of Central and 
Southeastern Europe to the dictators, the differences 
which have been gathering ever since the abandonment 
of sanctions over Abyssinia come ever more rapidly to 
a head. They depend upon ultimate conceptions between 
which there ts no real possibility of reconciliation. Mr. 
Chamberlain, openly, has thrown over the League and 
He is interested only in the tradi- 


collective security 


tional game of power politics in its most naked form. 
Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia— he is prepared to aban- 
don all these to their fate on the ground that their 
not directly a concern of Great Britain. He 


has no interest in the maintenance of the eastern frontier 


future 1s 


of the Sovict Union. So long as the British Empire and 
its direct lines of communication are not immediately 
threatened, there is no price he will not pay for peace. 


This 1s, in effect, a revolution in British foreign 
policy. It ts a denial of the principles for which the 
Labor Party has stood ever since the close of the war. 
More, it is a denial even of the principles for which 
Lord Baldwin asked support when he won the general 
election of 1945. It 1s a return to the traditional outlook 
of the | ul epoch the attitude which made war 
certain im L914. It ts based, I think, on two motives: 
far a to avoid war as in itself a ¢ itastrophe; and 
(2) it calculates that if war comes it will be a threat, 
po ib] fatal threat, to the existing economic inter 
ests ot ( pir It assumes that the triumph of the 
dictator t matter of indifference to Great Britain as 
long as the empire it elf ts unaffected by their triumph. 
It imp! without conscious formulation, that the resid- 
uary legatce of their defeat would be the Bolshevists. 





Since it judges that this is incompatible with the n 
tenance of the existing economic order, Mr. Chamber. 
lain and his colleagues prefer to stand aside from 
issues raised by the dictators. They rearm lest the 
sequences threaten Great Britain. But they assume that 
the “ideological conflict’ in Western Europe is on 
which they have no concern. That their inertia in the 
face of that conflict is, in objective fact, a direct assist 
ance to the dictators they refuse to admit to themse| 
There was a moment in 1935 when support for 
British government from the Labor Party seemed p 
ble. Mr. Baldwin spoke of collective security as the 
of its policy. Sir Samuel Hoare spoke brave words t 
the same effect at Geneva in September of that year 
It was not until after the general election that the mask 
was thrown off. Since then it has become grimly clear 
that Mr. Chamberlain and the Labor Party do not dwell 
in the same world. For Labor, the root of the present 
situation ts the inability of capitalism in decay to make 
terms with democracy. In its imperialist phase capr 
talism is bound to fight for markets, colonies, and 
spheres of economic interests. Rival imperialist st 


| 


\ 


clash because in our society the relations of product 
are entirely at variance with the forces of production 
Fundamental economic change is therefore the clue to 
international peace. Within the framework of the exist: 
ing economic order a decaying capitalism cannot main 
tain the peace. The problem it confronts is only that of 
when the war will come. It becomes necessary both 
rearm for it and to stand aside from any conffict in 
which the immediate interest of a given capitalist state 
is not involved 
For Labor, peace is indivisible. The growth of fa 

is a threat both to Labor's existing defenses and its 
further development. Where fascism is victorious, the 
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trade unions disappear, the cooperative movement 
ved, the Socialist Party 1s suppressed. The masses 
helpless before the ability of the owning class 
pr 
necessarily, that “‘spirited’’ foreign policy which 
irmament, and consequently insecurity and war 


fit at any cost; and the need for profit 


tish Labor, therefore, the frontiers are in Spain, 
( 1. in Czechoslovakia, wherever, in short, a vic- 
r fascism threatens. The safeguard against its 
is collective security—the alliance, that is, of 

wers which are prepared to unite against aggrc 
by the fascist states. Labor, therefore, as in 

rations of policy after the resignation of Mr 

the rape of Austria, takes its stand upon 

irity. It demands, internally, a general election 

the country may decide between Chambe: 


} 


nd its alternative. It demands, externally, an 
f France, the Soviet Union, and Great Britair 
tively against the policy represented 
{ Mussolini. 
not merely a negative policy. Labor is pr« 
r the internationalization of the British crown 
It is prepared for the lowering of econom: 
the great network of tariffs, quotas, currency 
ns, and so on which hamper the revival of inter 
But the conditions of this attitude ar« 
revival of the League by the reentrance of Ger 
id Italy, and (2) disarmament. Labor takes the 
t Mr. Chamberlain is in fact preparing for an 
rialist war on the old model and that in such a 
masses which it represents can have no inter 


trade 


1 would not be able to support a war which 
other object than the consolidation of the 
Empire against its rivals. That consolidation 

1 not, in its judgment, solve any of the vital prob- 
before Europe at the present time. In its behal! 
Chamberlain rearms on a level which, as he him 
said, postpones the possibility of any major 
reform for a generation. To it, further, are sacri 
remaining areas of political and social free- 

in Europe, with no realization that the greates 
shrinkage the less hope there is of stemming thc 

f fascism, whose appetite grows by what it feeds 

r of maintaining the democratic political structure 
Great Britain itself. For Labor, in short, the ‘“‘ideo- 
conflict’ is one in which Great Britain must 
It cannot hope to remain an oasis of capitalist 
in a world of expanding fascism. For capi 
cracy is not static. To continue to be demo 
ist readjust the relations between ownership 
forces of production. That readjustment 1s the 
venture. It is also the adventure upon which 
Chamberlain refuses to embark. The game he is 
is the of his enemies 


the playing for time so that when he feels that 
be 


time-honored division 


‘ 


f ry 
i ii 


Vay exerted he can strike with the max! 
m effect. The Labor Party denies that this policy will 
ve any of the vital problems. On the contrary, the 


dence is clear that its result is daily to make fascism 


ronger. Its ultimate consequence is to leave the masses 


414 
1 le] b rt } > > mitalicm It ' > 
HCIpPiess cfore the power Of capilalism t means an 
attack on the Soviet Union and, quite certainly, a world 


war, by which time all the minor powers will have been 
drawn into the orbit of fascist influence 


The strategy that Labor has to follow ts of extraor 


dinary complexity. (1) It has to run the risk of being 
denounced as a war-mongering party 
berlain has already done. The truth 1s tha 
nor the Labor Party considers peace the highest g¢g 1 
But there is a world of difference between them as to 
the objectives of peace, the ends for which the u 

be justified. (2) It has to fight for a 


force would get 
eral election at a time when all the interests of Mr 


en 
Chamberlain are against seeking a popular verdict. He 
He has 
f Hitler and 
aggression since h 
He has lost prestige by 
the fact that internal improvements have necessarily t 


has lost prestige through Mr. Eden's resignation 


lost prestige through the patent refusal « 
Mussolini to refrain from further 
began negotiations with them 
be sacrified to his policy of rearmament. A general el: 

tion could only be forced by a series of spectacular Labor 
successes at by-elections or by the internal break-up of 
the Cabinet. There is some prospect that either or both 
of these may occur. But it is clear that Mr. Chamberlain 
will do everything he can to avoid a popular verdict 
(3) It has to find allies who are prepared to stand with 
it for a reversal of the present trends. There are such 
allies—Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Cecil, perhaps Mr 
Churchill difficult | iuse of the 
narrowness of the area Labor occupies with them. All of 


T 
| 
Alliance with them is Y 


them stand for the present economic order. It is doubt 
ful whether any would be willing to pay the price of 
Socialist measures for a foreign policy they would ap 
prove. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, notably, are 
simply British imperialists whose anti-fascism is much 
more a recognition that the dictators are a threat to the 
British Empire than a recognition of the bankruptcy of 
capitalism. (4) It is useless to conceal the fact that the 
Russian trials have had a serious effect British 


opinion, even within the Labor Party itself, and made 


upon 


Anglo-Soviet understanding far more difficult than it 
was two or three years ago. Yet it is clear that the de- 
fense of the Soviet Union must be a pivotal prin 
Socialist policy. (5) Connected with this is the neces 
sity for a united front. It would be highly dangerous for 
the Labor Party to enter into relations with those who 


sce the dangers of Mr. Chamberlain » policy if the work 


ing-class forces in Great Britain remain n livided 
To any sort of Popular Front against t m the united 
I 
front of working-class parties is a necessary pre lude 
We are playing a rainst time. Th ituation 
i 


daily deteriorates. The British government is confused 
and fumbling. Its habits nscioushs r uncon 
sciously, the policy of the dictators at every turn. The 
on of its 
own mind as the basis of a great popular movement to 


duty of the Labor Party is immediate clarificati 


drive Mr. Chamberlain out. Unless it can do this in the 
next few months, it will be too late to save the situation 
I believe it is still possible to call the bluff of fascism 
It may not be possible to do so six months from now. 
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MERICAN history will never record a more ex- 
traordinary career than that of the late Colonel 
Edward M. House. Here was a man from Texas, 
wholly without experience in internatt nal affairs, who 


through his adoration of President Wilson and the Prest- 
dent's admiration for him came to play a most important 
role in the destiny of the American people—without his 
ever holding any office. The two men had not met before 
the Presidential campaign, but as H. N. Brailsford has 
put it, “House had a way of impressing his personality 
on those with whom he 


He talked very 


with some unconscious magi 
talked. He 
simply. One felt 
could be absolutely insincere and constantly was. He 


seemed curiously modest 


his courtesy and sincerity.” Yet he 


made the militarists feel he was with them and the paci- 
fists believe he was on their side, but he gloated in his 
diary that 
he stirred up a controversy between them and that this 
for and 


when a group of pacifists came to see him 


‘as usual delights me.’’ He was both 
against America’s going into the war, but finally the 
former point of view prevailed and he made an agree- 
ment in 1916 to put this country into war on the side of 
the Allies. He, a plain, unofficial citizen, promised the 
British statesmen that if the Allies could make no head- 
way in the war, Mr. Wilson would demand a peace con- 
ference, and that if the Germans then refused the terms 
House had United States would enter 


the war. He had no authority from the President to do 


outlined, the 


this and none from the Congress, which alone according 
to the Constitution has the war-making power. He held 
no office, and yet he actually pledged what came to pass— 
America’s entry into the war! There is no parallel to it 
in all our history. He was more powerful than the Cabi- 
net; he constantly molded the President's policies and 
frequently shaped his speeches. 

With all that, he was a man of extraordinary naivete. 
Often the foreign statesmen were appalled by his sim- 
plicity and inexperience in world events. It seems tn- 
credible but it 1s a fact that in 1913, 
war, he offered to the Kaiser an alliance with the United 
States! Said 
between England 
thought if they stood together the peace of the world 


could be maintained.” On 1916, he told 


a year before the 


he: “I sp ‘ke of the community of interest 


Germany, and the United States, and 


January 11, 


Balfour and Gray that Wilson would enter into agree- 
ment with thr Europe in nations on such matters as 
navalism. militarism, and the like. A month later he told 
Briand and Cambon that “the lower the fortunes of the 
Allies ebbed, the closer the United States would stand 
by them Yet he was constantly fooled by the British 


diplomats: he had never heard of the secret treaties 


until I published them in the New York Evenin, 
in January, 1917, and Lincoln Colcord sent him 
copies of the reprints. The utter contusion of his 
is well illustrated by a sentence he wrote on Ju 
1916: “It is not the people who speak, but their ma 
and some day, I pray, the voice of the people may 
direct expression in international affairs as they 
ginning to have it in national affairs.” He saw no 
sistency in the fact that he was plotting all the time 
Wilson's consent and approval, to put the An 
people into the war without asking their consent o1 
giving their representatives in Congress a chan 
speak or to know what was going on behind the s 

Had his mind been clear and logical he would 
suffered greatly when he lived to see the complet: 
lapse of the victory over which he and Mr. Wilson | 
so exulted. But on being asked what he had to say 
Hitler finally tore up the Treaty of Versailles, he | 
erly begged otf because of his advanced age. He k: 
that the Treaty of Versailles was bad, yet he ad 
Mr. Wilson to sign it. Indeed, he assured him that 
victory made him on Armistice Day the greatest figure 
in the history of the world—he he!d his friendship 
Mr. Wilson intact as long as he did because of his « 
stant adulation. It is, however, pleasant to record that 
on his seventy-fourth birthday he admitted that the 
President's almost unlimited power to put the cou 
into war constituted a grave national peril. Finally this 
“strangest of friendships” came to an end. 

In these times the moral of Colonel House’s career 
should be kept constantly before the American peoy 
Strong forces in and out of the government are at work 
to put this country into war with Japan as a prelude t 
our going to the rescue of the democracies in Europe 
which by their faults of omission and commission hav¢ 
put themselves in a position where they are powerless | 
stay the advance of the dictators. The American peopl 
to the last man and woman ought to be told again how 
Colonel House’s activities helped to bring on war in 
1917 and how the fate of their children may still be 
settled by two or three men in and out of office. Mr 
Wilson was probably not aware of all the things Colo 
House was doing in Europe. How else can one expl 
his allowing a private citizen to offer a treaty of allias 
to the Kaiser? Surely had he been conscious of what t 
implied he would have at least consulted the two cor 
mittees of the Congress charged with supervising 
foreign affairs. We now know the result of the Wilson 
and House conduct of our foreign policy. The greatest 
question before the American people today is whether 
history shall repeat itself and we go to war again. 


ht 
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THE BAPTISM OF ARISTOTLE AND MARX 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 








‘ LATE many signs point to a militant reasser- vague and pretentious scientific ideol , he has no 
n of ¢ ns lic philosophy in American culture. where attempted to come to grips with the thought of 
Whether this movement is directly connected critical empirical philosophers. He ha ily marginal 
growing interest—and role—of the church in comments to make on outstanding empirical | phers 
| scene is difficult to say. But it throws a re who have long since abandoned the Aristotclianism he 
light upon the character of the appeal w hich neo- has so recently embraced, dragged its hidden assumptions 
ikes to restless minds in search of a center. It into the light, and submitted them to devastating cri 
tes something of the ideological strategy which tiques. It is easy, for example, to convict scientists of 
f the perennial philosophy may pursue in adapt- discussing values without knowing that it 1s values they 
emselves to the leftward swirling currents of Amert- are discussing; or of handling - blems which involve 
To Professor Mortimer J. Adler belongs the dis- values as if they could be solved with the same techniques 
f having dusted off the scholastic philosophy and that are used in ascertaining simple matters of fact. It ts 
eries of provocative books, the latest of which 1s an entirely different matter to meet the empirical theory 
t Man Has Made of Man,’’® sent it into the arena of of value on its own ground and to defend one’s own au- 
nal controversy to do combat against modern heresies thoritarian spiritu: alism against the criticisms of naturalist 
ition, politics, law, morals, psychology, art, and philosophers Since all matters of policy, whether of per- 
Basing himself upon the work of Jacques Mart- sonal conduct or social action, involve assertions of value, 
hom he hails as the possible Aquinas of our age, any sharp divorce of the realm of values from scientific 
lenges all comers. Nor have his challenges been inquiry into their causes and consequences leads al tly 
1 of influence. His writings have probably irritated to obscurantism in morality and politics. Relieved of the 
ple than they have convinced, but the ; argu- checks and controls of scientific method, skilful apolo- 
ve skill of “ice Adler, together with his gists can foist upon the unwary a reactionary ideology 
gic educational position at the University of Chi- under the banner of the sovereignty of philosophy 
whose president has urged the reform of higher In the present work, devoted to the errors of Platonism 
education in accordance with the spirit of Adler's and positivism in psychology, Mr. Adler offers the out- 
ght, makes it necessary to give his position more line of a comprehensive argument for the true position in 
tical attention than until now it has received. almost every discipline ranging from ontology to psy 
Professor Adler’s work is best calculated to impress — choanalysis. He makes bold claims for Peer From 
practicing scientists and professtonal men who are handmaiden to the sciences it is raised to be their queen 
hed by any methodological sophistication. Avow- It is represented as a body of knowledge whose content 
: that they hold no philosophy of science or the naive and validity are compnetety independent of the results of 
of just following the facts, it turns out that they are scientific inquiry. The latter is concerned with phe- 
st always talking bad philosophy. It is not difficult nomenal tontetions: the former with essential causes 
ck them into a realization of its inadequacy. To this Since what is true for all of experience cannot be con- 
lebating skill Adler adds an ability to translate the posi- travened by any science which reports on some special 
held by those whom he criticizes into Pop mode of experience, philosophy rules the sciences. Like 
terminology. And he very persuasively offers a fair field the pope, sain is infallible but not impeccable 
the scientist to pursue his “surface investigations,” infallible about the relations of the sciences to one an- 
led he leaves the real, the good, and the intelligible other and about the legitimacy of the “interpretations” 
the metaphysician and theologian. The scientist is of their findings, not impeccable about specific matters 
1 promise of autonomy the exact lines of which of fact. The fundamental principles and concepts of 
id down in advance and for all time by the meta- “general physics” as well as the principles of interence 
ian, whose truths are absolute, universal, and nec- employed in all the special sciences are supplied by meta- 
On some subjects, such as the specific nature of phy sics. And psychology as the study of man’s knowledge 
edom, and immortality, the metaphysician must of himself is a philosophical discipline. “Philosophy, 
to sacred theology—Catholic theology. answering the basic questiuns, n irily subordinates as 
1 strange but eloquent fact that although Mr well as interprets and regulates scientific research.” 
r has made short shrift, and with justice, of many There is an ill-concealed arrogance in Mr. Adler's 
*“What Man Has Mad e of Ma A udy of the Consequences of references to contemporary science and modern philos- 


and P n Ps wr Sage By Mortimer J. Adler. Long 


cen and Gaunpame, 2 ophy which indicates that he has imbibed the dogmatism 
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of Catholic philosophy but not its wisdom. Contemporary 
science, in so far as it is a quest for causes, illustrates 
little more to him than the fallacy of affirming the con- 
sequent, and modern philosophy “‘is an attenuation of the 
uncient and modern tradition, confounded by the repeti- 
tion of old errors.”” Yet there is a whole cluster of as- 
sumptions that are coolly begged in the face of a small 
library of critical literature which deals with them: for 
example, that there are self-evident, axiomatic truths of 
reason and immediate, absolutely known truths of per- 
ception; that a science whose conclusions are not en- 
tailed by these first truths can only give pseudo-knowl- 
‘dge or opinion; that statements which cannot possibly 
be tested by experience (for example, on Transcendentals, 
God, Substance, etc.) are significant; that adequate prem- 
ises for a rational study of nature must express the es- 


sential natures of things. According to Adler man is 


essentially a rational animal. According to modern 
science neither man nor anything else is essentially this 
yr that. “Essential” is a teleological term, delimiting a 
problem, a context, and a purposeful inquiry of some 
sort. Adler's “essential” premises, forms, insights are dis- 


guised definitions. As definitions they are either adequate 
f inadequate to the purposes at hand. They are neither 
true nor false. The history of experimental science is to 
i large extent the history of its struggles to liberate it- 
self from the Aristotelian conception of fixed essential 
kinds and natures. Although nominally Adler declares 
that science is independent of any philosophy, he insists 
that no 
Aristotelian can be intelligible. One merely asks: intel- 


ience whose fundamental categories are not 


ligible to whom? 

Mr. Adler, however, is not only an Aristotelian. Just 
is he is compelled to perform major operations upon the 
logic of science to force it into an Aristotelian mold, he 
must also cut Aristotle to the pattern of Catholic pur- 
pose. This appears very clearly in his psychological dis- 
cussion, particularly in his silent suppression of the re- 
visions which Aquinas makes in Aristotle to reconcile 
him with the demands of religious faith. Adler almost 
ilways couples Aristotle and Aquinas together as 1f there 
were no important differences between the two either in 


metaphysics or psychology. Yet modern critical behavior- 


ists could with as good, if not better, warrant construe 
their theory of mind out of the writings of Aristotle as 
Adler the Thomistic view of the soul. He writes both as 
in Aristot n and a Thomist but blandly ignores the 
lifficulty of showing how the Thomustic doctrines of 
Tran lentals, Analogy, Exemplarism, Creation, per- 
mals lity, Providence—-to mention only a few 

in | juarcd with the principles of Aristotle's first 
philosophy. Platonism and positivism are castigated as 
twin of the true philosophy of Aquinas. Yet he 
an hardly be unaware of the fact that in the interest of 
relig i, Aquinas was compelled to Platonize 
Aristotle, to make the existence of man and his soul, for 
example, depend upon God and not upon the essence of 


man, and therewith convert the logical distinction which 
Aristotle makes between essence and existence into a real 
separation. Like most people who revive an archaic doc- 
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trine for a contemporary purpose, Adler serves up 
historical version of Aristotle which few Aristoteliay 
scholars who do not have to be mindful of the do 
necessities of sacred theology are likely to accept. Even 
the best among modern Thomists, like Gilson, are 
to point out that Aquinas, for all his indebted: 
Aristotle, was preeminently a Christian philosopher 

The baptism of Aristotle is an old story, and A 
here following along a path which was beaten centurie 
before. Not so, however, with his attempt to baptize Mary 
or to turn Aquinas into a Marxist. How his f: 
brethren will gasp when they read, “I have often been 
tempted to use the name ‘dialectical materialism’ { 
traditional metaphysics of Aristotle and St. 7 
Aquinas; for if the Marxists fully understood the 
doctrine they would be hylomorphists or formal mat 
ists." Now if Marxism represents any philosophica 
dency it is that of scientific materialism; it has n 
for traditional metaphysics, which presumably arr 
truths not confirmable by the sciences. Marxism 
affirms that knowledge, or theory, makes a differe: 
history. This leads Adler to the non-sequitur that Marx 
ists believe that “in human history reason is an 
pendent cause,” and that only the philosophy of Aristotle 
and Aquinas is compatible with this belief. What Adler 
fails to realize is that, in the Marxist view, know 
can make a difference precisely because it is a for 
behavior. It may not be completely dependent 
physico-chemical forces but dependent in some se: 
must be if it is to have practical effect. The M 
theories of mind, knowledge, and history are comp 
antithetical to Thomism. None the less he writes 
Marxian can take the second [Thomist] position wit 
altering his view of the shifting struggle of classes 
out yielding in his justifiable moral condemnatio: 
capitalism. In fact, he is strengthened in the latter 
become a Thomist.’’ The context leaves unclear whet! 
“the latter’’ refers to the whole of Marxism or or 
its moral condemnation of capitalism. It is certainly 4 
unique idea. One can be a good Marxist only if one is 4 
good Thomist. Adler will admit that a good Marxist 
must accept the class struggle, and its consequences—the 
Marxian theory of the state and revolution. What hap- 
pens then to good Thomism? It looks as if Adler 
already improving the Pope on points of doctrine 
what will the Archbishop of Chicago say? 

It “can be simply shown,” says Adler, that M 
materialism is the formal materialism of Aquinas 
it is the veriest child's play for a virtuoso of Mr. A 
order to show that the same ts true for psychoana 
Addressing an audience of psychoanalysts, before \ 
these lectures were delivered, he claims that “psy 
analysts do not understand their places in this tradit 
and as a result they do not understand their own 
trine.”’ Freud like Marx is to be corrected not by scient 
psychology, sociology, and history but by Thomist n 
physics. It is simply impossible to understand onesel! 
less one is a Thomist. But this last is only a necessary | 
not sufficient condition, for if Adler is right it s« 
as if most Thomists, too, have failed to understand 
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hemselves, particularly their close kinship to Marxism 


vould not be unfair to say that Mr. Adler fails to 

1 remotely adequate account of the logic of 
ury. The fruitfulness of science, or, better, 
nears miraculous on his definition of knowl- 

scientists, according to Adler, may explain 

rld ina descriptive sense, but they cannot under- 

Yet nowhere does he explain clearly the differ- 

veen explaining the world and understanding tt. 

Further, it is obvious that Adler ts not a genuine Aristo- 


r no Catholic philosopher can be. It is also obvi- 
-ts not a Marxist except by the most arbitrary 
f definition. Nor a psychoanalyst of any known 
But clearest of all ts the fact that in making the 
ists clear to themselves his own Thomism emerges 
1! heresy. It is doubtful whether it would ever 
eived the nzhil obstat. 1 must confess to a con- 
nal sympathy for all varieties of heresy. But the 
in heresy, in blurring what should be carefully 
ruished, strikes me as more dangerous than the 
featured conservatism of orthodox Catholic philos- 
\While other Catholic philosophers attack Marx, 
ind other naturalists to prevent inroads upon the 
yf the faithful, Adler indicates the way in which 
sound” aspects of their doctrine can be absorbed in 
Thomist tradition. His techniques make possible the 
that whatever is or will be true ts already part of 
tradition. In this way doctrines that cannot be re- 
’f suppressed can be corrupted by adoption. 
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“Great Hatred, Little Room” 


{ PURSE OF COPPERS. By Sean O'Faolain. 
; $2.50. 








‘he Viking 


mY 

S AN O'FAOLAIN'’S new collection of stories is more 

KJ realistic than any of his previous work. He has learned to 
ol the passages of poetic prose which, in Irish writing, 
be tiresome as often as they are enchanting. The modern 

generation of Irish writers is not much tempted toward at- 
phere blown forward from the early and dreamy days of 
Celtic renaissance. The Irishman who writes prose now 
es the rich freld for straight observation his country 

s him: a terrain populated by distinct, contradictory 

‘Isewhere more or less absorbed into the colorless 


+ 
rn 


of modern life, but in Ireland preserved, by bitter 
ince, intact, as under glass. In the twenty years since 
e first treated the Irish middle class to a merciless cold 
satire, the Irish have been relearning how congenial 
their temperament the ironic, unvarnished account of 
wctually ts. The bards did not spend much time broo i- 
over beauty. They told the truth, and in consequence, it 
raised blisters on listeners’ cheeks and made the tails 
ascribed the rebirth of Irish realism to several 

es. The habit of fierce resentment, for centuries turned 
igainst the English, finally, that target becoming of less im 


portance, began to be expended upon Ireland itself, in fa 


tionalism and otherwise 


2) f Ire! j } \ 
( ' 
M 1 us 
Yeats wrote 1931. Then, too, the o ti 
ental, half 1 Anglo-l ts 
i of d friez } ire 
evils upon | back, to ordinary men that 
welcomed tl 1 | itions of I l ind 
Somerville and R had disappeared. At t. the new 
audience, altho long trained to sat ind edy 
has not completely found itself. And the p: t regime In 
Ireland has set a number of hurdles, including a sem:-relt 
gious censorship, which hamper the tree run of Irish talent 
But the fact that this talent continues to correct tf manty 
side-—even though that side received refreshment d ig the 
Troubles—is a healthy sign. While O'Flaherty, Frank O'Con 
nor, and O'Faolain continue their dissection of | nd past 
and present, there 1s littl chance that the standa nantic 
Irishman will be reassembled from the component parts inte 
which he has been broken down 
O’'Faolain ts parti ularly good at presenting t! self-de 
ceived, half-talented Irish type, the artist mangué, defeated 
partly by poverty and partly by the division in his own na 
ture. He shows us clearly, too, the peasant crosse vith the 
townsman, a combination which brings out the worst qualt- 


ties of both. And that disconcerting and most neglected Irish 
type, the humorless Irishman with a passton for abstract 
thinking, stands out, in one story, Admiring the Scenery, in 


bleak relief against the imaginative tenderness of a com 


panion. A Purse of Coppers accents the Irish tendency to 
play to the hilt a chosen role in life even though, to a disin 
terested observer, it seems to be the wrong one. And Irish 
provincialism and Irish Catholicism—so peculiar to the coun- 
try that they resemble only faintly provincialism and Ca- 
tholicism elsewhere—are scrutinized by O'Faolain with a not 
entirely untender precision. O'Faolain ts not out after pure 
eccentricity. He ts not holding Joyce's hate-sharpened scalpel 
in his hand. Nor is he pointing up his peopl to burlesque 
figures that can be recognized with howls of lauvhter. He and 
the rest of his generation are beginning to strike a steady 
mean between the two methods, while behind them. for- 
tunately, the Irish Twilight dwindles to neglivible dimen 


sions. LOUISE BOGAN 


Soviet Medicine 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE IN THE SOVIET UNION By 
Henry E. Sigerist. W. W. Norton and Compar y 


$3.50. 


HE medical care supplied the people of a state is an 


accurate index of the social development of that state. 


A consideration of medical practice in R 1a therefore 
should be of great value in an apprai i! of the Soviet Union's 
progress toward its expre sed aims of soctal justice and eco- 
nomic security. A study of socialized medicine actually in 
operation should also be of particular interest to the student 
of American medicine, since even the most con ative ad 
mit that the solution of its problems and maladjustments will 


require some form of socialization 

Dr. Siverist, who ts professor of the history of medicine 

at the Johns Hopkins University, offers 
] 


arly study of the subject. He not only describes tn 


a careful and schol- 


operation of Soviet medicine but indicates its place in the 
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development of medical practice throughout the world and 


its relation to the social philosophy of the Soviet Union. 
moneys 


The book contains a wealth of detailed information 


expended, beds available, hospitals built, students enrolled, 


and so on and on. Fourteen elaborate appendices describe 


the organization of health services, laws relating to health, 
the curricula in colleges, the organization of research, and 
ther similar matters. 

Certain broad questions come up repeatedly in all discus- 
sions of Soviet medicine: (1) What does socialized medicine 
in the Soviet Union propose to do? (2) What has it actually 
1? (3) How does it function? How is it admin- 
(4) How ts h organized? 


istered and financed ? researi 


In answering the first, Dr. Sigerist writes: 
The general idea is to supervise the human being medically, 
in a discr ind unobtrusive wav, from the n nt of con- 
| r tot nt of death. Medical workers and 1 lical 
i } i I | wherev ! c of his 
life, 1 x 1 to dangers. M Is f ion b is with the 
pregnant w 1 and the w 1 in {birth, pre 1s to the 
infant 1 and school cl tl ad ! ind 
finally tl 1 and woman at work. This is an entirely new 
m ( t 1 
He ) { } following four porn 5s the n t characteristic 
features ol! SO t health system 
(1) Medical service is free and therefore available to all 
(2) The 1 ention of disease is in the foreground of all hea!th 
activiti (3) All health activities are directed by central bod 
ies, the I s Cor iriats of Health, with the result that 
(4) health can be planned on a large scale 
The crucial question of what Soviet medicine has accom 
plished Dr. S considers at length in two chapters en 


titled The Protection of Groups and The Protection of the 


, - 
Individual. Statistically the record of Soviet medicine ts a 
brilliant one, in pace with other techni il and industrial ad 
vances under the various five-year plans The data collected 


in this book show that hospital bed capacity has almost 


doubled in five years, that the 


incidence of smallpox has 


from epi lemic proportions to the point where 


in 1936 only 400 Cases were reported in the entire Soviet 
Union. that the facilities for convalescent care are of a sort 


not even approached by other countries, that infant mortality 


rates have been strikingly reduced: and give many other 


evidences of gigantic accomplishment 

How does Soviet medicine function? The Soviet states 
have faced a severe problem in building up an adequate 
medical personnel. They have set the goal of one physician 


for every thousand persons. In 1936 there were 90,000 phy- 


s1cian ind the estimated number for 1937 ts 107,000. At 
least 0 more are needed 
The medical student is chosen by competitive examina- 
tions. Once enrolled, he receives a stipend throughout the 
ourse of study. After graduating, he is sent for three years 
to practice in a rural district. Then he ts allowed to choose 
his | ent career, whether it is to be ho pital work, re- 
search or preventive medicine. The pay of physicians 1s con 
sidered ace ite for a decent livir standard: salaries vary 
in accorda vith experience and responsibility 
The « on preventive medicine is so great that 
fo of social activity not considered medical in char 


ountries are in the Soviet Union an intimate 


i » ¢ 

part of ¢ In this catevory a included the extensive 
nursery. kind ten. and school systems by means of which 
the child is kept under constant medical supervision. The 


youth movements, the summer camps, housing, food dis 
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tribution, and sanitation are parts of the medical program 

Actual service to the ill is supplied through a system 05 
health centers which are connected with hospitals, ind 
plants, the army and navy, or are determined by geogra | 
factors. Numerous secondary agencies exist to meet the need 
of special groups, all planned to place medical service 
it will be easily available and efficiently administered 

The question of the personal relationship of physicia 
patient is considered by Dr. Sigerist. His opinion is tha 
relationship under the Soviet regime is a satisfactory ar 
sirable one, owing perhaps to the elimination of a 1 
fee. The quality of medical services he describes as 
with constant attention being directed toward its improve 
ment. 

The funds for medical needs come from various si 
about half from social-insurance funds and the rest 
state and local-government funds. Small amounts are 
tained from voluntary-aid funds, which exist esp 
among peasants on collective farms. The health bud 
1936 totaled 6,214,500,000 rubles. 

Research is a part of the whole plan on which 
society is built. The question at once arises whether thi 
not stifle individual initiative and independent activit 
Sigerist is emphatic on this point. He says: 


The planning of a national economy raises problems the 


tion of which is imperative. Definite research institutes 
called upon to attack these problems. But there is plent 
room for individual initiative. If a scientist has a pron 


project of his own, he is encouraged to carry it out and 

state finances it. It becomes a part of the general plan. It 
obvious that there is scarcely a project that cannot be fit 
into a program of such magnitude. 

The work of Soviet scientists, which has received recocr 

throughout the world, testifies to the correctness of this 

tude. 

The evidence brought together by Dr. Sigerist seer 
justify the conclusion that socialized medicine in the S 
Union has measured up to the standards it has set fo: 
and that its further development promises even more 


ing accomplishments, DAVID BER 


Poet - Reporter 


JOURNEYS BETWEEN WARS. By John dos Passos. H 
court, Brace and Company. $3. 


(TH eyes impressionable as those of carnival ] 

dos Passos watches the world. Too human to be 4 
political doctrinaire, avid for the meaning in man’s gest 
and woman's posture, he is a poet-reporter, full of a 
awareness. In him one can be thankful for the radical neither 
misanthrope nor dialectician. That terrible immature double 
stripe of interchangeable tenderness and brutality, merely 
political and nothing more, is only faintly marked in him 
Dos Pas 
autobiography is in the Camera Eye of the “U.S. A.” trilo 
An assemblage of travel sketches testifying. to his pre 
observation over the past twenty years, 


This is not an autobiographical book; the 


“Journeys Betweer 
Wars” opens with the lost Spain of “Rosinante to the R: 
Again,” passes through the Levant and Russia, and retu: 
to the Spain of the present. There are side excursions a 
pauses ; he stops at € onstantinople, Trebizond, Georgia at 
the Caucasus, Armenia, Bagdad, Damascus, Morocco, 
penhagen, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, pays honor 


Zapata in Mexico, and teases Blum and Colonel de la Ro« qu 
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j. less fairly, a French minister without portfolio saddled 


al 
. he fundamentally impossible task of protecting the 
rights of revolutionary parties. The final passage, 
. h of the communication by telephone of an editorial 
syndicalist paper of Barcelona to another on the far 


rebel lines, at doomed Gijon, has a poignancy that 
be realized only by one who knows how slender are the 
that hold ideas together among the red-eyed, underpaid 


ists in the poor little towns of the Mediterranean 


Oh, never-to-be-finished Baghdad Bahn that was to have 
the Sultan Shah Mulay Wilhelm Khan Pasha to his 
eastern dominions, bogy of queasy-livered colonels in the 
Indian service, Moloch well-fattened with young men’s lives, 
phantom on lurid wheels that ran mad expresses through the 
eighteen nineties up the steep years of the new century, only 
to smash up once and for all in the great bloody derailment 
of the war’’—it is all as fine as that, and some even better. 
Dos Passos refuses to deal in mendacious political abstracts. 
On leaving Moscow, despite all the hospitality, he somehow 
gets away without taking the pledge to defend the Soviet 
Union; he feels it necessary to feel out the future rather than 
to assert it, and though he does not appear to honor his own 
Americanism, he always ducks a repudiation of it. 
ause the book is artificially put together and the matter 
sketches is momentary, the final effect is not unified. 
Journalism, no matter how observant and sensitive, cannot 
that sense of resolution for which the Western world 
w hungers. Dos Passos cannot see, any more than we can, 
it is all going to turn out; knowing at least as much as 
foreign correspondents and having more time than any 
to think it over, he refuses a guess even in terms of 
the spirit. He has a fine sense of humbleness and a charac- 
teristically American clinical approach to ignorance in him- 
and perhaps that ought to be enough. 
the unimportant risk of being wrong, however, one can 
that Dos Passos, who here dares show the first pity 
r the innocent non-Marxist victims of the revolution that 
has appeared in an important writer of the left, may in his 
future chronicles of this sorry time, black as it now appears, 
ide in his understanding all who suffer innocently, what- 
ever side they are on. Should totalitarianism in any form be 
victorious, his hatred, like ours, will be unremitting. It is 
for the man of feeling to work for the liberation of spirit, not 
) administrate it, as some believe, but to spend it all again 
in terms of mercy. This may seem a counsel of perfection 
during a retreat like this. But who will guard the counsels 
of perfection if we do not? GEORGE WELLER 


Is Writing Spinach Too? 


FASHION IS SPINACH. By Elizabeth Hawes. Random 
House. $2.75. 


ISS HAWES is a genius who makes dresses for rich 
women, sometimes brilliantly beautiful, sometimes 

y eccentric. Her prices run from $150 to $400. As a 
Miss Hawes dressed dolls passionately. She dresses liv 

lls passionately today. She has written here a passion 
tle-girl book, telling the “news behind the news’’ about 

It is a big story to tell about an important industry 

not a big book because there is little of the industry 

o much of “I, Elizabeth Hawes” and ‘an American 

1 Hawes.” 


Her ideas are all sound. She wants the woman who pays 
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“AND SO ¥ 
TO WAR 


By HUBERT HERRING 











Here is a thorough and convincing 





argument showing how we of the United 





States can avoid war. The author states 






the case not for isolation but for neu- 
trality because that, in the long run and 





in the short run, too, is more likely to 





help this country and the peace of the 





world than any more wars to end wars. 





He pleads for the United States keeping 





out of European and Asiatic wars where 





it has no essential interests, and for 





keeping out of the European system of 





alliances which has no higher motive 





than to preserve the status quo for the 





countries that have what they want. 
$2.00 
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Everyone is Discussing 


THE 







By THURMAN 
W. ARNOLD 


This is the book by the newly appointed 






Assistant Attorney General that Senators 





have been reading aloud on the floor of 





Congress. “Certainly one of the most 





penetrating and exciting political studies 
since Veblen’s THEORY OF THE 
LEISURE CLASs.” — Ralph Thompson 
in The New York Times. $3.00 
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$15 for a dress to have one that is better fitting and better 


looking. She thinks the $15 dress should be made so it 
lasts a few years instead of a few months. Fine. Her mistake 
is in thinking that the American woman wants a dress to 
last a few years. No amount of French, department-store, and 
manufacturers’ propaganda could make women buy new 
lothes every six months if the change didn’t feed some deep 


need in their personalities. The average woman wants her 


lothes to wear out. She wants new ones twice a year if she 
can possibly afford it. She would rather have them of poorer 
quality, but fresh and new 

And how about the catastrophe to labor in the garment 
industry if women should wear their clothes five years? But 
Miss Hawes’s labor point of view is kind-hearted and mud- 
dle-headed, so that she is able to pity out-of-town exploited 
workers while a few pages away she says that she allowed a 
runaway New York manufacturer to open a factory in her 
name in Connecticut. When they proposed using her name 
to get rid of their labor contract, she says, ‘I laughed. My 
courses in labor problems at Vassar went through my head. 
I said, Go ahead.” In the next chapter she is full of sorrow 
about the overworked people in the New York garment 
tra les 

A trimming put on a ready-made dress to hide its bad 
lines is called “‘spinach.”” The thesis of the book is that all 
fashion is spinach, but that style is important. “Style doesn't 
hange every month or every year. It only changes as often 
1s there is a real change in the point of view and lives of 
the people for whom it is produced. Style doesn't care about 
the color of your clothes or whether your bag matches your 
shoes.” Fashion's fundamental idea is, first, that all beautiful 
lothes are designed in France and all women want them, 
and, second, that beautiful clothes change regularly every six 
months 

Unfortunately for her thesis about fashion and style, this 
book is written not with style but with fashion—an imitation 
New Yorker magazine fashion. Still if you wear clothes, 
you'd better read it. It ts packed full of good stories and 
facts that you ought to know. And that applies to men as 
well as to women. The best chapter in the book is the one 
HELEN WOODWARD 


about men’s clothes 


Not Interested 


THE SUMMING UP By W 
day, Doran and Company. $2.50. 


Somerset Maugham. Double 


eham! Is he not a warning and a dreadful 
this author who forsook his art for art- 
east we might open our review of ‘The 
Sadly we might look back upon “Of Human 
liscuss the temptations of literary success, point 


OOR Ma 
object lesson 
| 
i 


istry? Or » at 


tonily to Maugham’'s lack of social conscience, agree at the 
t that Maugham was certainly a competent entertainer, 
dd ( ompassion with lines from Mallarmé. The 
we Ca however, somewhat different. For Maugham's 
literary if it does not alter very much our judgment 
of hy \ idd to our appreciation of his mind. Not 
hat it is an unusually penetrating one. Very little that he 
says has not been said before; much of it has been more 
strikingly expressed by Samuel Butler, to whom Maugham in 


is general philosophic views bears a strong resemblance. 
merit of Maugham lies in his harmony and humility, 
his lack of extravagance and narrowness alike, his reason 
thle lucidity. “Anything ts better than not to write clearly.” 
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It lies in his firm hold on ordinary life in all its as} 


lies in his own self-knowledge. “I have more characte; thas 
brains, and more brains than specific gifts.” It lies pe - 


his very lack of extreme intellectual distinction 
retical brilliance which has, I suppose, led men 
often as not. 

“The Summing Up” is an intelligent and civilize k 
an amusing one (there is a nice episode in which Ma 
severe young secretary corrects his grammar, and another jp 
which Maugham dutifully follows all of Bertrand R l 
philosophic peregrinations), in many respects an illu ting 


book. There are fine discussions of the theater, liter, i 
young people today, happiness, and worldly conduct in pep. 
eral. That “The Summing Up” is also a disappointing book 
in some respects is due partly to the author's intention. Too 


much of it is specialized or repetitious. It is rather as if 
Maugham had decided at last to free himself from the wean 
burden of entertaining which has rested so heavily upon his 
shoulders, once to please himself and not the reader. He 
chooses, again, to omit some of the details of his personal his. 
tory which might have given his book a humanity and warmthit 
sometimes lacks. But in a larger sense we are disappointed 
not with what he has omitted from his book but with what 
he has omitted from his life. There is something curi usly 
unsubstantial about Maugham’s career. He writes, he travels 
he writes. During all of this, it is true, he makes a continual 
and earnest effort to grasp experience in its vulgarity as 
well as its delicacy. An artist, he knows, needs force, go, 
bluntness, guts and beef. And Maugham as artist and a per. 
son remains detached, diffident, the spectator who wants very 
much to participate, seeking experience indeed but never 
quite sharing in it. The artist, Maugham says in a fine state. 
ment, is the only free man. But perhaps Maugham's bondage 
lay in freedom. 

Maugham may sound a little too respectable. He has his 
surprises. While he is both shrewd and generous in his 
views on human life today, there is remarkably little in “The 
Summing Up” concerning the social system under which this 
life is lived, perhaps no more than three or four pages. On 
one of them, however, is this: “We live now on the eve of 
great revolutions. I cannot doubt that the proletariat, increas. 
ingly conscious of its rights, will eventually seize power io 
one country after the other, and I never cease to marvel that 
the governing classes of today, rather than continue a vain 
struggle against these overwhelming forces, do not use every 
effort to train the masses for their future tasks so that when 
they are dispossessed their fate may be less cruel than that 
which befell them in Russia.” It is not that Maugham has not 
considered the issue of social justice. He has consider 
calmly and intelligently, and having arrived at the logical 
answer, he moves on to his next novel. He is not interested 

MAXWELL GEISM 


Novel-with-a-Purpose 
THE BROTHERS. By H. G. Wells. Viking Press. $ 


ELLS'S playful fancy, which once jumped blit 

through the hoops of time, space, and human inven 
tion, has long since dwindled to the point where readers 
must cudgel their brains to supply the story. Number three 
of his new series of short novels-with-a-purpose uses 
war in Spain as a rather smudgy, hastily sketched ba kd 
for a semi-allegory on the political nature of man. Brother B 
leads the right, Brother R the left. To achieve their brave 
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new world, stripped of the “defensive hate systems’’ of 
, and the corporate state, the two determine to 
en tilities and pool their common ideals. Fate splits the THE OPEN ROAD 
ta e of coincidence and probability long enough to 
i 4 , ee is forming 2S groups for travel this summer in 
Lill off the two men 1n a surprise attack from the left. This 
, to political fashion will be approved by some EUROPE * MEXICO 
tant young, who may object to the author's stric- 
\ 4 os oe 4 ; + 
' the faults of both sides and not easily accept his SOVIET UNION ° 
] mbheat o f i, ont Illy . 
re {rumbeating for the coming scientifically organ hen ‘atk: hia ie: anal Wadena mean 
which remains in a highly nebulous form with companions of your own mental age in a 5 
os oe ; Pa — —— group—those things best done together are done « 
2 aders, however, will recognize in the two brothers Sicnelin iis datas, dar ae ae 
re Mr. ustomary mouthpieces dressed up in fresh news- generously inclusive 
{lines. All through the book story is pretty much 
, | . ee. ae we DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under leadership of Prof. Hartley 
; k 4 | to preachment—154 pages of amiably insistent Genes, Cites cal comments fesledicn Meruas's Ged: ond 
u l'09 m e and dialogue as deliberately charted as the sex mountains. Study of cooperatives and folk schools. Soi July | 
f resented by the sole woman character. Back Avg. 29 
U ry GOULD CASSAI ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION and GERMANY, under 
yu 5 of Prof. Goodwin Watson. A contrasting study of the 
ea % of social change. Sailing June 29. Back Sept. 4 
rso is | ‘ “INSIDE EUROPE."* Auspices American Student Ur France, 
iw Crechoslovakia, Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
England. For college students only. Sailing July 2. Back Aug 
ap ted 
watt = FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN THE SOVIET UNION, 
— ) f ~ under leodership of Or. Joshua Kunitz. Leningrad, Moscow, 
Cu 1SIY | al ade O Stars Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet Armenia, Crimea. Sailing July 6 
he 5 ee Back Sept. |. 
co ual FE DANCES ON” (Belmont Theater) is not so much MEXICO, under leodership of Julien Bryan. More than o 
Iga as Jone film as seven. ‘Un Carnet de Bal,” to call it by the cities and native villages. Sailing July 14. Back A 
force, go name, pretends to be telling a single story, but ‘ 
nd pr. ill belrev > 2 > etense the story. / ady 
; : believe either the " tense of he — \ lady For information regarding itineraries, social and cultural 
va ry isband has recently died discovers among his papers pregrems, rates, ett., en these or ether trips eddress 
yut never lance program, surviving from her first ball at 
hine state Realizing that she has never been happy, and being ; r 
s bondage she commences a search for all the men whose f° ue 
eak to her from the program, or at any rate for those THE OPEN ROAD 
e | is who swore to her when she was sixteen that they would S 
- - f A \ 
1S forever. She finds them, or finds their families; ap ¢ 8 W. 40th ST. 
. DEPT. Cc j 
in ‘The each time in a new gown and fur piece, but smiling 
| . : Q/ NEW YORK 
hi same sad, sweet smile as she peers into the eyes of 
ages. On much-changed lover. In the end there is nothing Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 
1€ yf from the visitations beyond the lesson that time 
increas verything, and there is nothing for Christine (Marie 
power ip ) to do but take under her protection the young son of Acclaimed by the Critics 
. . ~ ol i a 
irvel that rd and bring him up as best she can now that his THE } I IV V ER KING 
odbeliieus lead. ——. by Upton Sinclair 
ISe EVEL 1 foolish fable, and one would weary of it if it were ie ie AE 
lat whe on for the film. Clearly it is but a device whereby FLIVVER KING is at 
. . c ! cathing f Upton Sinclatr hat 
ha at French stars can be exhibited in a row, each of them io tavned dull am Ausetice’s Mamher 1 o 
1 | bit of his familiar style. The stars as such are bril- HENRY FORD. Upton Sinclair know 
; ss you finish this dynamite-packed book yor 
1¢ r they are the best French actors, and they have been Granville Hicks, Lewis Gannett, Jack Cor 
ere acd Se ea me ite others have accorded THE FLIVER KI? 
with an appropriate variety by their dire: tor, Julien “ikcenhiecadie aah dues akin Wale 
te J Francoise Rosay, the burgomaster s wife of ‘Car- done," says John Haynes Holmes. For 
' ! ' z ~ electrifying experiences of your life, get 
Is} Flanders,” plays here the mother of George, who haat 
self twenty years ago when Christine married an- RODALE PRESS 
, : 4 EMAUS, PA. 
lhe madness in her which is the result of that suicide , : 
; , At Your Bookstore 
ywly but surely apparent ry a series of gestures and ex Clothbound—256 pages 
< NS SO expert as to inspire in the audience resentment 
ity machinery that will end the episode and bring 
{ one on. It in itself is good, with Louis Jouvet, the N . L " 
:' f “Carnival in Flanders,” playing a corrupted night- Ot OO ate — 
readers owner. We leave him for a monastery where Harry i 1 TI 
pr ree : ; . , ; > itered your Opinion in e 
has been éndeavoring all these years to forget Christine, If you have not “ th he eed 
- e i " < N 4 eace-Policy inquiry (early results 
Ise n his way succeeding. Then we fly to the highest Alps Nation’s current fe his 
; , . { 1se 4 us issue), write 
: 1 ski with Pierre-Richard Willm, who has taken to snowy of which appear elsew pain os : . ~ ) York 
f BR . . ‘ > ft ? 0 esey Ot., INEW OTK 
O ture since he could not have Christine. After that there ts at once to The poprad = i Ball 
ve , itv. f vO 1e uestionnaire ane allot. 
f e Midi, where Raimu, who once confided his vast political City, for a copy t 2 
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advances a plan of national defense 
for America, based on four points. 





1. Internal Defense 


It is folly to spend money on additional 


munitions as long as millions of tons of our 
best topsoil are being lost by erosion, as long 
as millions of our families are being weak- 


ened physically and in spirit by unemploy- 
ment, malnutrition and preventable disease, 
as long as bad housing conditions sap the vi 


tality of our citizens. These projects shoul 


! 
tion; 2. Flood 
] 


be enlarged 1. Soil Conserva 

control; 3. Low-cost housing 1. Regiona 

Planning: 5. Forestry; 6. Highway construc- 

tion; 7. Public health and medical research; 

‘ Miscellaneous pubile WOrns such as sew 

int is} al, ett 

92. External Defense 

Abandon the dangerous effort to create a 

that will give Amer 1 overwhelming 
periority in foreign wate! Make America 

nvu rable to invasion by adopting the 

sort of plan outlined by Major George Field- 
Eliot, in the special supplement, NA- 

TIONAL DEFENSE published with the 

March th sue of The New Republic. 


3. Extension of Peaceful 


C tio 

1. Extend reciprocal trade treaties. 2. Make 
every effort to remove arbitrary rade bar- 
riers, to stabilize irrencies and exchange 


throughout the world. 


° . 

4. Immunity from Foreign War 

1 Apply the Neutrality Act to the war in 

Asia. 2. Withdraw American nationals, ships 

and soldiers from the war Embargo 
scrap steel and petroleum to na- 
tions at war. 4. Build up adequate reserves 
of essential commodities not produced in 
America. 5. Invoke the Neutrality Act upon 
the outbreak of a European War 


ones 


exports of 
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ambitions to our heroine, must be content as mayo; 
little town and as the husband of his fat cook: t} 
lover is very funny for a change, and it was wise to int 
him here, particularly since the sixth one, Pierre B! 
(the Raskolnikov of “Crime et Chatiment’’), is a ru 
epileptic doctor with a questionable practice in Mar 
and in the bargain is about to murder his unspeakal 

of a mistress. The seventh lover, Fernandel, is pure 
hair-dresser who still believes himself adept at card tr 
who puts on for all occasions a most amusing monk 
They are without exception brilliant, these stars, 
fragments of sky which they adorn are among th 
most worth going to any theater and seeing. It i 
obvious, however, that an integrated firmament w 
been still better. M. Duvivier may wish to try it 
which case I hope he can persuade his seven head 
collaborate in the telling of a single credible tal 
though one of them has to be a butler and another: 
man—or two of them, quite possibly, Rosen 
Guildenstern. 

an English film at the Litt 
gie, is diverting somewhat after the fashion of ‘Mr 


“Storm in a Teacup,” 


and also is worth seeing; though at the end it 


1 


title so well as to descend into rather desperate sill: 
MARK VAN 


DRAMA 


“The Sea Gull” 


ERHAPS 


method, reaching across time and space, are resp 








the Moscow 


for the fact that even the Lunts do not turn Chekhov 
Sea Gull’’ into a starring vehicle for themselves. In 
they certainly do subordinate their roles to that whol 
the author was so anxious to make all important, ar 
is one of the many reasons why the production wh 
Theater Guild is sponsoring at the Shubert Theater 
to me as satisfactory a re-creation of a standard play 
has ever been my privilege to see. Neither Miss For 


in the rather flamboyant role of the aging actress not 


Lunt in the less spectacular role of the weary novelist 
more prominent or, for that matter, any better than R 
Whorf as the tortured Constantine or Sydney Greer 
as the retired ofhcial who believes that his failure « 
do anything he wanted to do should make his rel 
th 


to die more legitimate as well as more interesting 


Y 
< 


reluctance of anyone else. 


It is, of course, conventional to say that ‘The Sea ¢ 


is a study of a dying society whose members devote 
selves exclusively to futile self-analysis for the simple 
that there is nothing else on earth which they cou 


‘ 


That judgment is indubitably correct as far as it goes 


a criticism which rested content with establishing ni 


more would be a criticism which completely -over! 


the fact that the characters are not merely futile but, 


is more important, also interesting and pathetic and al 
in some curiously endearing way. It would be a crit: 


which achieves nothing except a cliché while enga 


the consideration of a work of art which is remarkabl 
the fact that it contains not one single cliché either 
thought or incident except those which are deliberately intr 
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the purpose of gentle ridicule. There may be 


be said about the futility of these people except 
sufficiently accounted for by the society in which 


But that does not account for the fact that they 

sensitive, and utterly charming. Perhaps any 
inevitably produc es futile people, but it 1s ne 
must with equal infallibility »roduce sensitive 
ones, and the play is at least as much a play 


vity and charm as it is a play about inevitable 


I think, about a fact which even the personages 
self-analysis, are not aware of—the tact that 


| in a dilemma which is both funnier and more 


in any of the individual dilemmas they are so 
ng. Each is anxious to explain his problems 
fortunes to each of the others; each wants the 
y of his needs, the peculiar bitterness of his 

pe un lerstood | y everyone else and to be savore { 
savors it himself. But unfortunately, where 
ts to explain no one is particularly intere 1 


ners of their egotism meet only other prisoner 
thin the walls of other egotisms. The play ts 
rs but it has no listeners. Everyone is too inter 


ested, too charming to be charmed. If 


I ere ‘4 
t an audience to overhear, it would all 
' ‘ | * = ' ' 
yugNn O abie a Out Ol i lalyV2 2s 
} cether if wher el > ‘ ert nerhans mn 
1 anywhere Cis Cx pt perial 5 in 
hov’s other _ it all ends with no member 
other » better than he would have known 
ind the most inarticulate of human creatures 
a mirror up to his own soul, but no one except 


r looks into it. 
gy, Stark Young's 


tion is remarkably successful not only in achiev 


I can judge from a single hearin 


of language but also in maintaining that elegiac 
h unifies the whole. “The Sea Gull” is not a 
of comedy and tragedy, ete the temptation to 
it—or rather the difficulty of keeping it from 
that—must be great. Neither the spirit of t: igedy 
of comedy could include all the variety of 
nd character which the play presents. They can 


included within some mood less downright than 


Irit 


ly or comedy, and one of Chekhov's originalities 
his success in creating such a mood. Mr. You 
is singularly successful in finding words and 
ind tones which preserve it. 
the Living” (Fulton Theater) is based on a recent 
it the insane, and in spite of the almost too obvi 


uthor as well as of the producer to make 


ts of the a 
tive I found myself reminded of the fact that 


seekers in the eighteenth reg. used to pay 


to Bedlam in order to observe the captive lunatics 

1. The play is quite rem rkably successful in 

t tmosphere of the asylum ver also in extracting 
1 a kind of grisly humor from the case his- 

bited, but those responsible evidently felt that 


1 both a plot and a message and proceeded 
hanically to devise both. The trouble with the plot 
is a perfunctory love story, and the trouble with 

ige is that mo one seems quite sure what it 1s 
varacters start at various times to make s 


+ 


not clear to me just what is wrong with the treat- 


of the insane or just what the authors think we ought 


out it. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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Letters to the Editors 


Of Time and the Flivver 


Dear Sirs: 1 appreciate Margaret Mar- 
shall’s cordial review of “The Flivver 
King,” and I hope she won't think me 
fussy if I discuss one point with her 
very briefly. 

I had something to say that I thought 
was important—a story to tell; and I told 
it with the utmost simplicity, so that a 
child could read it. Now Miss Marshall 
compares it with ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
and says that the latter is art, while “The 
Flivver King” isn't. This interests me 
greatly, because all my life I have heard 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin’ cited as the 
perfect example of propaganda that 
couldn't possibly be art. 

When I was a small boy we all read 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” ; 
we were thrilled, but I doubt if any 
critic of those days would have called it 
art. We also read “Gulliver's Travels” 
and “Robinson Crusoe,” and the critics 
would have told us those were art, but 
we didn’t know any critics. 

You see, Miss Marshall, it is a ques- 
tion of the passage of time. May you 
live fifty years more, and see the day 
when some writer is defending an un- 
popular cause with a simple and human 
story, and the critics tell him that his 
work is effective for the moment, but of 
course it isn’t art like “The Flivver 
King’’—and “The Jungle” and “Oil” 


and “Boston.” 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


Pasadena, Cal., March 22 


Spain Needs Ambulances 
Dear Sirs: A number of our ambulances 
in Spain have been blown to bits by 
fascist bombardment; one of our ambu 
lance drivers was killed, and two Ameri- 
wounded. 

committee received 


an nurses were 
Oo March 15 my 
rurshed appeal from Spain calling 

with which to purchase 140 

now available in Paris, for 

immediate dispatch to the Aragon front. 
Hundreds of wounded Loyalist soldiers 
were reported left to die on the battle- 
field for lack save 
them. By nation-wide telegraphic and 
local telephoni 
individuals and organizations, we suc 


of ambulances to 
appeals to sympathetic 


ceeded within forty hours in raising 
funds for the purchase of ten ambu- 


lances 


I appeal to the readers of The Nation 
to contribute what they can to meet this 
desperate need. Men are dying in Spain 
for our common cause. There is little 
that we can do to match their sacrifice. 
Whatever we can do must be done. 

HERMAN F. REISSIG, 

Executive Secretary, Medical 
Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy 


New York, March 31 


Vive la France! 

Dear Sirs: On the question of the rela- 
tive responsibility of France or Britain 
for the triumph of “Hitlerism” in Cen- 
tral Europe the contention of Professor 
Albert Guérard has received irrefutable 
confirmation in the march of events, and 
ample, though probably unconscious, 
vindication from Robert Dell himself in 
his article on Chamberlain’s Treason. 

Neville Chamberlain’s aim, we read 
there, “is an understanding with Ger- 
many and Italy into which he hopes to 
drag France.” The italics are mine; the 
little verb is a spotlight on the whole 
course of British policy since the war. 
That policy has been dictated by exclu- 
sively ‘British interests,” as those inter- 
ests are understood by the old guard of 
landed, industrial, and financial mag- 
nates who are the “front benchers’’ of 
whatever government sits at West- 
munster. 

Nor can one miss the psychological- 
political significance of the contrast be- 
tween the sobriety and moderation of 
Professor Guérard’s statement of the 
case for France and the animus of Mr. 
Dell. One recalls that it was Britain 
that held a khaki electicn to the Lloyd 
George slogans of “Hang the Kaiser” 
and “We'll squeeze ‘em till the pips 
squeak.”” The latter promise was kept 
when Clemenceau was induced to agree 
to the inclusion of war pensions in the 
Wilsonian “reparations,” a distortion of 
their legitimate object that increased the 
British and lowered the French _per- 
centage while it burdened Germany with 
an “astronomical” indemnity. 

What Mr. Dell dignifes with the name 
of a popular “‘revolt’’ against Hoare in 
1935 was merely a clamor over persons 
that swiftly subsided into acquiescence 
in a foreign policy persistent in its 
perfidy to democracy, whether democ 


racy is fighting for its life in Spain 9, 
seeking its social realization in Franc 
Toronto, March 15 


Best Made Is Union Made 


Dear Sirs: In supplying you with the 
list of union manufacturers of lisle stock. 
ings—printed in your issue of March 
26—I inadvertently omitted the name of 
the Best Made Silk Hosiery Company 
which manufactures a union-made isle 
stocking. The Best Made stocking is one 
of the few which carries the union |abe| 
LAWRENCE ROGIN 


Philadelphia, March 28 


CONTRIBUTORS 


PAUL Y. ANDERSON is on the Wash 
ington staff of the St. Louis Star-Time: 
H. C. ENGELBRECHT is the author 
of “Revolt Against War.” 

LUDWIG LORE interprets the Euro 
pean news regularly in the New York 
Post, in a column entitled “Behind the 
Cables.” 


HAROLD J. LASKI, professor of po 
litical science at the London Schoo! of 
Economics and long an influential mem 
ber of the British Labor Party, is now 
visiting the United States. 

SIDNEY HOOK, chairman of the De 
partment of Philosophy of New York 
University, is the author of “Toward ar 
Understanding of Karl Marx” and 
“From Hegel to Marx.” 

LOUISE BOGAN, poetry critic of the 
New Yorker, is the author of ‘The 
Sleeping Fury.” 

DAVID BERES is a practicin 
sician. 

GEORGE WELLER is the aut! 
“Not to Eat, Not for Love.” 
HELEN WOODWARD 1s 


book on the advertising busine 
titled “O Paradise.” 
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